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FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
taeir appropriate columns. 

Elections.—Albemarle & Pantego, John L. Roper, Presi- 
dent.—Central Transportation Co., Richard Muckle, Presi- 
dent.—Columbus, Lima & Northwestern, B. C. Faurot, 
President.—Cleveland & Dayton, John W. Ferguson, Presi- 
dent.—Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore, Orland Smith, 
President.—Chicago Railroad Association, W. E. Davis, 
President.—Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan, J. H. Wade, 
President.—Denver & Rio Grande, David H. Moffatt, Presi- 
dent.—Denver, Texas & Fort Worth, Sidney Dillon, Presi- 
dent .—East Carolina Land & Raii:way Co., C. E. Foy, Presi- 
dent.—East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, E. B. Thomas; 
General Manager.—General Time Convention, H. 8. Haines, 
President.—Grand Tower & Carbondale, J. D. Peters, Super- 
intendent.—Interstate Commerce Commission, Edward A. 
Moseley, Secretary.—Kansas City Association of Railway 
Superintendents, J. O. Brinkerhoff, President.—Kanawha & 
Richmond, W. 8S. Edwards President.—Louisville &. Nash 
ville, R. 8. Miner, Superintendent South & North Alabama 
Division.—Marquetie, Houghton & Ontonagon, Andrew 
Watson, General Manager.—Paris, Marshall & Northwestern, 
John Martin, President.—United States Express, C. H. 
Crosby, General Manager. 

Personal.—Died : F. M, Fonda; Alexander Mitchell. 

New Compahies Organized.—Albemarle & Pantego is 
organized in Virginia.—Almaden Branch is incorporated in 
California.—American National Transportation Co. is incor- 
porated in Illinois.—American Rapid Transit Construction 
incorporated in California.—Denver, Texas & Fort Worth 
files articles in Colorado.—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Indiana 
files articles in Indiana.—Grouse Creek is incorporated in 
Kansas.—Hiawassee obtains charter in Tennessee.—Kanka- 
kee, Mendota & Western is incorporated in Illinois.—Kan- 
awha & Richmond is organized in West Virginia.—Little 
Rock & Alexandria files articles in Arkansas.—New York 
City & Westchester is incorporated in New York.---Rock 
Island, Dodge City & Denver is incorporated in Kansas.---St. 
Louis & Chicago files articles in Illinois. 

Changes and Extensions.—lIllinois: St. Louis & 
Chicago is to be extended from Litchfield, 8 miles. —Minne- 
sota ; Moorhead & Southeastern is to begin work between 
Moorhead and Breckenridge.— Missouri: Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul has track laid from Chillicothe to Ottumwa, [a.— 
Nebraska: Union Pacific is to build from David City to Co- 
lumbus.—Texas ; Galveston, Sabine & St. Louis will build 
extension.— Vermont: Canada Atlantic will extend line to 
Alburgh Springs.— Wisconsin ; Tracklaying is completed on 
the Wisconsin Centra! within 8 miles of Hurley. 

Leases and Sales.—Marshall, Paris & Northwestern is 
sold to the St. Louis & San Fraucisco.—New York, Rutland 


derailment of a car shall apply it to the whole train, so it is | feetdeep, which was cleared out and track flanged without 
possible with the water heaters under the coaches to so — —_ —— ——— = pee. - an averamn 18 
, | to 20 miles per hour. e trip from Shoshone etchum 
arrange a trigger that the water shall be discharged upon the | was made in 4}¢ hours, including a little over one hour time 
fire under ell ordinary circumstances of derailment. It may | lost in taking water and looking over machines. In this trip 
be, perbaps, well to point out to railroad managers that any | a poems wes = the Fae to shove the plow 
- , | and bandle in ion therevo two special cars, 
steam heating system which does not provide for a furnace |_ Feb. 15 I again accompanied the plow on a trip over Wood 
on each car will require for convenient operation a perfectly | River Branch to clear out blockade, the result of heavy snow 
interchangeable coupling, so that the coaches may be inter- ne Saturday night —_ 4" 1 - down bed xeaples 
, rain, again on Sunday p. m. 18th, and very high winds 
a yang the country ; and, therefore, a standard | Saturday night, Sunday and Monday p m. Au sttempt 
coupling will be as necessary for heating purposes as it is| was made on Monday to run regular trains throagb, but had 
and bas been for the air brake. Such a coupling does nct | to be abandoned on account of impassible drifts just north of 
seem yet to have been offered, but if it were, my own obser- ool ak teen ta ee he at 12 a — 
: . ‘ : ikura fou eavy snow 
vation leads me to believe that the great inconvenience of | filled with drifts, but passed through af of them except two 
those systems of heating which do not provide a heater for | without diminishing speed, clearing them and flanging rail 
ch car will prevent any extensive adoption of them inthis | perfectly. The two exceptions were, first, a cut about 2 
cold country ¢ jmiles north of Tikura, and between 500 and 1,000 
Ne . | ft. long, was found to be fullto a depth of 5 ft. with 
The heating of trains from the locomotive has been fre-| very wet snow, of a character that would have packed 
quently attempted in Europe ; but bas been found so incon- | into almost solid ice before an ordinary plow. The plow 


insufficient. | went through this without stopping, but the Jast half of it 
wer ons Cees eves in thapeetld cypatry;that they | was run at a speed not Saves eo or three miles per hour, 


have resorted to briquettes in sheet-iron stoves, and hot water | hut even at this speed the flanger did its work and gavea 


in laxge flasks, to keep passengers from freezing to death ; clear rail for engine to work on. The second exception was 
and have lately begun to introduce the American heater, in a | oh 00 a one mile north of Le Duc Post-office, 
moditied form, underthe cars. Why should wegobackwards, South side on level with tap of engine call, and on north 
instead of improving upon the best contrivances for the in- | side level with floor of same. When half way through this 
dependent heating of each car? cut the south bank caved in between plow and engine and 
On ang long line the exigencies of the traffic require cars Gosked track so thet engine bad not power to shove plow. 
to be detached at many stations to he sent off on branches; | jt out of cut id then ios out the caved-in snow and 
to stand at isolated stations where there are no boilers during | Senge rail, on bm Hoy was feoved ere Rn 
several hours, away from any steam heating apparatus or | further trouble. om evue through to Ketchum we 
locomotive, receiving a complement of passengers when the | fea, bot wale thowugh yo neo psa aye pared = os a 
thermometer is below zero, and if those passengers have to | not less than 15 miles per hour. This entire trip was made 
wait for the arrival of a locomotive before they can have | through snow so wet that instead of plow cutting a clear 
.warmtp, and if the said locomotive should be detained by a | ST°V° ee a 3 Sts ciow cheraeena wheel 
hearty Western blizzard for several hours or more, don’t you | was thrown out in rain, sleet and ice—so much so that the 
think the passengers would vote unanimously to take the | entire train, plow, engine and coach, were entirely sheeted 
chances with an old-fashioned stove in each end of the car, | tet e ice ad See taees 6 ro S tn. ab = of er 
without any modern safety appliances whatever ‘ Yours fot | leavi wre et hep mare ty hear ee bye towne oe 
; | ng Shoshone. from which 1 hour 30 min. taking coaland 
the independent heater made safe. | water, and 45 min. delay by bank caving in should be de- 
ARCHIMEDES STEVENSON Wart, C. E. | ducted, leaving 4 hours 45 min. actual running time. 
The plow cleared the road so effectually that the regular 
train with coach, baggage car, and ten loaded freight cars 
| followed us without avy difficulty. This trip was made 
| with one ten-wheeled engine shoving plow and draw- 
| ing speciai car and ca It was estimated by persons 
formance of the Rotary Steam Snow Shovel on the Idaho | permet tlt me: | Demat jena mee ed poe te 
Division of the Union Pacific. The performance of this | ordinary plow, and one witb flanger, from 12 to 18 hours to 
shovel has been previously illustrated in these columns,* and | have done the work as well as was done by the rotary and 
it will be remembered that at Buffalo it threw a stream of | a Pr af hay hae te Re wy aed en Pak > tienda 
snow clear over a trestle.+ Since then the construction of | nary plow and three engines, and vith condition of road 
jthe shovel has been materially improved;in details. The knife | admitted to be not over two-thirds as bad as on this trip—for 
‘wheel which cuts the snow has also been geared slower, as it | i last case it took 16 hours 45 min. to make the trip, and 
4 . 4 , | even then the track was not cleared sufficiently to permit the 
jwas found that it ran at an unnecessity high speed, and | regular train to haul more than their coach and baggage-car 

threw the snow further than was necessary. It will, how-| beyond point where first snow was encountered. 
ever, be seen from the letters below, the snow is still thrown | ae of the ae points oe By. use ae oe + 
a considerable distance clear cf the track. Re ee ee ee ee Cee eee roe oe See 
The main feature of the shovel remains unchanged. Blades | serine, ee ee — prt tetag i mtg Pye 

q | . 4 e 0 , 

like those of a screw propeller are set on a heavy horizontal | oorrs = the snow ogee =. — such Ny pee cena it 
shaft, which, being revolved by suitable independent engine | $s into the snow along side of track instead of building up 
and gearing, cut a channel in the snow, which is thrown | bask Go Grits tack tate cut: nr, ri 


ESLIE, 
either to the right or left, high in the air and clear of the Assistant Superintendent. 
track. 


. Sess PocATELLO, March 16, 1887. 
The machine had formerly two wheels, one the “ knife-| yp. R. Blickensderfer, Superintendent Idaho Division: 








The Rotary Steam Snow Shovel. 


The following letters are interesting, as showing the per- 





wheel” for cutting the snow and another revolving in the re- | 
‘verse direction, the ‘* fan-wheel,” for throwing the snow to) 
one side. The wheels were driven by two shafts, one hollow 
and the other revolving witbin it. Tbis arrangement has now | 
been considerably simplified. The kunife-blades are mounted | 


directly on the fan-wheel, and but one shaft is used. The 


& Montreal will be sold on June 2.—St. Louis, Fort Scott 
& Wichita will be sold cn May 23.—Shenango & Allegheny 
Valley is sold.—Penusylvania, Slatington & New England is 
sold. 

Earnings.—NSixty-five roads report gross earnings for 


DEAR Sir: On Monday, Feb. 28, I went with rotary 
steam shovel up the Wood River Branch, from Shoshone to 
Ketchum, a distance of 69 miles. We left Sboshone at 8 
a.m. and ran to Tikura, 30 miles, without finding much 
scow. From Tikura to end of run, we encountered consider- 
able snow, drifted into about 15 cuts, some of them only 200 
ft. long, and others 2,000 ft. As there had been no train . 
over the road for 72 hours previous, the snow was packed 


March, 55 showing an increase for the month and 10 a de- 
crease. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal tonnage for the week ending 
April 16 shows an increase over the corresponding week last 
year of 7.8 per cent. ; bituminous shows increase of 149.0 per 
cent.; coke for week ending April 9 shows increase of 44.1 
per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, for the week 
ending April 15 show decrease of 49.4 per cent., as compared 
with corresponding week last year; shipments show decrease 
of 47.1 per cent.; seaport receipts show decrease of 61.5 per 
cent.; exports, a decrease of 34.6 per cent.; cotton in sight is 
less than at same date last year by 44.4 per cent. 

Miscellaneous.—Arkansas Valley gives contracts for 
100 miles of road.—Atlanta & Hawkinsville invites bids for 
construction.—New York, Lake Erie & Western obtains 
favorable decisions in important suits.—St. Louis & Chi- 
cago files mortgage for $4,500,000.—U. S. contract for 
steel is awarded to the Bethlehem Iron Works Co. 








Sontributions. 





A Plea for the Independent Heater. 
_CuHicaco, IIl., April 18, 1887. 
To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

On mary accounts, it would be very desirable to heat pas- 
senger trains from the locomotive ; but because of the acci- 
dents which have occurred from stoves, we ought not entirely 
to forget the advantages of having an independent heater 


‘knives instead of being reversed by mechanism to cut either ‘and heavy. The first cuts the snow was quite wet, and in 
to the right or left, reverse automatically, and the engineer, moons 8 i. aan gait +" oo ty we SS ag es gremagg 
by simply reversing the engine driving the wheel, can throw | 80d about 4 an t. on the right rail. We bad two ten- 
; 3 i . 1,,| Wheeled engines, 18 by 24 in. cylinders, coupled into plow to 
the snow either to the right or left of the track as may be push it through. The plow went into the first heavy drift 
:most desirable. This is of course extremely useful when | 200 ft, and stuck. The engines could not push it any far- 
| working in sidelong cuttings, or when working in a high | ped rm could tg A back cy — wore et ee 
wind. It would be obviously usele:s to throw the snow to | CU aud leaving the plow in the drift backed the engines ou 
‘eee .,. | and shoveled clear the rail. Engines were again coupled to 
windward, but as the snow can be thrown to leeward, it is | the plow, which was started up, though the snow atthe frout 
| sent entirely clear of the track however strong the wind. of the plow was as high as the top of the wheel. The plow 
PocaTELLO, Idaho, March 12, 1887._ | = forced = h 4 a = of two miles per hour, and the 
c , ’ s/s | Cut was completely cleaned. 
Mon Ae helleag Idaho Division | Leonsider the reason for plow sticking was a want of one 
: & ‘ | nimity in signals between pilot on plow and engineers on loco- 
a pon png mee ssa Dae cee emp motives, and they forced plow too fast into drift, thereby 
| was very light, and except in flanging the machine had very | choking — wheel, as it — not get rid ~* “4 hans as fast 
| little work to do on main track. It flanged the track in | itr “ oa if tara meg ge pete wg I judge (rom 
| good shape, running at any speed, high or low. The only} .°) 0.43 ot if of Pee eth 
| bard . k di is tri > b Reenmh its working that day that, if ey plenty of time, it will cut 
|e ee ee eae Oeee ero | through adrift, its own depth, at a speed not exceeding two 





| siding, which was done iv under five minutes, the snow being i} h After the pilot and engineers. under- 
| hardly packed and frozen, and from one to four feet deep, | UC? PET Sour. eee nat i ona 
| In this trial the snow was thrown entirely over the main stood each other's signal, we had no difficulty, as the engines 


slackened their speed on approaching a heavy drift. 

One locomotive engine could not have pushed the plow 
through that day, as the two engipes were at times 
worked to their capacity. We reached Ketchum about 
14 p. m., and left a clean rail the entire distance for 
the regular train to follow, which arrived 15 minutes 
later. 

Assistant Superintendent Johnson and M. M. Hobart, of the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., and W. T, Small, Master 
Mechanic of the Northern Pacific. wentalong with us to observe 
its work and took great interest in its performance. In order 
to give those gentlemen a test of its qualifications we coupled 
one locomotive to the plow and cleaned out a side track 1,000 
ft. long at Ketchum that had been snowed under for about 
two weeks, snow was dry and hard, and by actual measure- 


| track aud into Bear River, a distance of from 150 to 2*0 ft. | 
In attempting toclear an unused track, at Stock Yards, | 

| with plow working in back motion, a piece of machinery | 
that had flaw in it gave way and prevented completion of 
| the work. Plow, however, was able to run in: forward 
| motion fast enough to do work required of it between Stock 
| Yards and Pocatello. On this trip the average speed made was 
| slow, on account cf truck joursals running hot—a trouble 
| which did not occur on any subsequent trip. In this trip an 
| eight-wheel engine was used to sbove the =: The plow 
| was sent to Shoshone shops during night of 5th, and broken 
part referred to above was repaired next morning and 
| started from Shoshone at 15.40 o’clock to go up and clear 
| out Wood River Branch, which had been binekud during pre- 


upon each car. | ceding night by a 12 to 18-in. fall of fresh snow, accom- 
The railway managers in this part of the country, and I | panied by high winds which had drifted the cuts nearly full 
presume everywhere north of Mason and Dixon's Line, will between Haile and Ketchum. Found no snow and made 


b : : | good time to Tikura. Between Tikura and Bellevue found 
e able to recall instances when their passcengers would have | from 6 to 12 in. fresh snow on track, and so wet that in 


perished from freezing had they depended for heat upon | places the machine shoved it up into great masses ahead of 
the locomotive. The writer has known trains to be stalled it until struck by wheel, when it would break up and roll off 
withi te “ - | on either side of an embankment, or if in cut would roll back 

ithin twenty miles of Chicago, and to have consumed in | in front of machine and be worked through wheel and ex- 
the stoves nearly all the woodwork of the seats of the cars, haust. Between Bellevue and Ketchum found from 12 to 
in order to keep from perishing; the locomotive having been 15 in. of snow on level, and the cuts filled to two and three 





ment taken by Mr. W, T. Small and myself was from 4 to 4}¢ 
ft. deep. It took just 3 minutes to clean this track and leave 
a clean rail. Tbis ended the work forthe day. The visitors 
seemed to be well pleased and considered it a first-class ma- 
chine for the snow service. 

Joun 8. Hickey, 


Division Master Mechanic. 


The time given in the above letters includes that occupied 
in clearing side tracks, crossing trains, and other detentions. 


dead for more than twenty hours, before they were rescued. | “+ see Railroad Gazette, Sept. 12, 1884. 


The following are the official figures as to the mileage and 
Just as itis possible to so arrange the air brake that the| +See Railroad Gazette, April 26, 1886. 


the cost of running the snow shovel on the Idaho Division, 
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and do not include some 600 miles run on the Weekes! : = 
Division : E 
Exp of R g Rotary Snow Shovel February, 1887. = \2 











(Bogineers a and flremen’s wages........ $270.20 = EP E 


Fuel—58 toms..........2.. ceceeee eee eee 116 = 
Rotary 1 tallow ide nt 
DK DITEDh sacaccacescsccesces oes 70. O1—$492. al 
fear and firemen’s wages........ 184 20 
1s aks), ca an sacncencdoecenes 222.00 
Pusher = gage | ee are -- 16.85 
— permet tonne Epiysattnaten sdegnek oe 9000.43 
Mite Ti cue aee ts V5.5 5 aus bmesine vie 7" . .§983.06 | 
Miles run by rotary, February, 1887............... rape ¢ ee 2.930. 2 
Cost per mise.... ~ a Miabntes watcha” ae'dint bins deGhiae sone ad $0.16.9 | 
Cost per mile, including pusher... ........ 0.2.2.2... 2.45 0.33.5 


The difference in the cost of wages on the shovel and pusher 
was due to the fact that a double crew was employed on the 
shovel, so that it could be worked day and night whea needed, 
one crew sleeping in the caboose while the other was running 
the shovel. The small cost at which the road was kept clear is 
very remarkable. The wages of a large force of shovelers 
would soon exceed that amount, and the amount of work ac- 
complished would be far smaller. 








Lindstrom & Milier’s Car ar Wheel Grinding Machine. 


The engraving represents a : a machine employed for the last 
two years at the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for grinding drilled car wheels. No less than twelve of these 
machines are now in daily use, nine having been constructed 
at Altoona for use at different points on the Pennsylvania 
system. The special features of the machine have been | 
patented by Messrs. Charles Lindstrom and W. T. Miller | 
of Altoona. 

The advantage of grinding chilled cast-iron wheels, espe- | 
cially for passenger ond locomotive service, has been satis-| A short truck is located under the car wheels, and is pro- 
factorily demonstrated through several years of practice on | vided with a cam arrangement, by means of which the car 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads. Ground wheels, if | wheels and axle are lifted up to the centre of the spindles and 
made perfectly true, give smoother motion, and the life of | held there until secured, when the cams are lowered and the 
the wheels, as well as the durability of road-bed, is consider” | wheels swing free of the rails. The machine is also supplied 
ably increased; while a slid wheel can be ground true, and | with an exhaust fan to carry off the dust. 
its usefulness restored at a very insignincant cost. Instances} Although previous to its introduction {other car wheel 
are on record where wheeis have been condemned for flat | grinding machines had been in use, the work performed by 
spots, after having made a few thousand miles only. These | them had not been satisfactory on account of their weak con- 
wheels have then been ground and again placed in service, struction, which made it impossible to grind the wheels per- 
after which they have been running two or three times as | fectly round and true, Another defect also existed, wheels 
many miles as they did before they were ground, thereby | on axles with inside journals ‘could not be ground without 
bringing the total mileage above the average mileage of | making a hole in the plate of the wheel. 
rough wheels. Some wheels have been ground a second} It is claimed that these difficulties have been successfully 
time, and made three different mileages, which otherwise | overcome in the machine illustrated. The trueing wheels are 
would have required three rough wheels under the same cir-| strongly supported, which prevents them from springing into 
cumstances. | any cavities that may exist in the treads of the wheels being 

Out of every one hundred chilled cast-iron wheels made | trued, and the car wheels are both rotated by means of yield- 
there is hardly a single wheel that can be strictly called | ing contact points at the rim of the wheels. This arrange- 
round, as all are more or less oval in shape. Such wheels if | ment reduces vibration to a minimum and secures a smooth 
if placed in service are more likely to receive flat spots than | surface. The mechanism for advancing the clamping points 
ground wheels, for the high parts of the wheels will become | which rotate the wheels, is independent of the arrangement 
wedged against the brake shoes, and the wheels will slide on | for holding the axle in a central position, whereby the length 
the rail. It is therefore economy to grind all new wheels | of the axle journal outside of the wheels is immaterial, and 
before they are placed in service, as well as old wheels which | |may be entirely absent, as is the case where engine truck 
have become flat from sliding, when the flat spot does not | wheels are trued. The yielding contact points are radially 
exceed 2 in. in length. | adjusted for different sizes of wheels. A special cam arrange- 

In order to successfully grind chilled wheels, it is essential | ment is attached for raising the wheels up to the centres, so 
to use a machine that is strongly built in all its parts, so that | that the man who operates the machine is enabled to exchange 
vibration is reduced to a minimum. The abrading wheels | wheels in three or four minutes. 
must be firmly secured to prevent them from following the! [It is claimed that the following advantages are obtained 
shape of the wheel and merely polishing the tread instead of | | by the use of this machine : 
making the wheel round. Facilities must be provided for! The two headstocks, each furnished with a horizontally 
changing wheels in the shortest possible time, and all kinds | adjustable centring spindle, enable the car wheels to be 
of wheels, whether mounted on axles with inside or outside | always kept in the centre of the machine opposite the abrad- 
journals, should be ground without boring holes in the | | ing wheels, regardless of the length of the axle on which the 
plates of the wheels. The machine must also be cheap and | wheels are mounted, and without being compelled to move 





easily operated by one man, both when grinding and chang- | the heads or the abrading wheel posts on the bed plate. 


ing the wheels. 


It is claimed that these machines will grind from six to | 


eight pairs of new wheels, or five to seven pairs, of old wheels, 
perfectly true and round every ten hours, at a cost of 24 to 
28 cents per wheel. This will be a saving for every old 
wheel ground equal to the difference between a new wheel 
and what the old wheel would bring as scrap, minus the cost 
of grinding, not taking into consideration that more mileage 
will come from a ground wheel than from a rough wheel, 
everything else being equal. In the above cost of grinding, 
labor, abrading wheels, oil and wear of machinery are all 
taken into consideration. 

The special features of this machine are as follows: It con- 
sists of a heavy bed plate located even with the floor, upon 
whi-h two strong head-stocks are firmly secured, one at each 
end of the plate. These heads are provided with triple 
spindles, one inside of the other, and the spindles are simul- 
taneously revolved by a powerful gearing anda shaft running 
under the bed plate. The inside spindles carry the centres 
and support the wheels through the centre of the axle. They 
are horizontally adjustable to any length of axle by the 
hand wheels at the back of the head. The second spindles 


carry the gear wheels, and impart the revolving motion to | 


the inside as well as the outside spindles by means of keys. 


The outside spindle which carries the clamping arrangement | 


is horizontally adjustable by the large hand wheels located 
in the middle of the heads. 
The ing heads are provided with three arms having 


radially adjustable yielding contact points which are forced | 


against the wheels by the large hand wheels and take hold at 


the under side of the rims. Tbese contact points are made of | 


tool steel, and shaped in two edges, and conform themselves 
to any irregularities in the shape of the wheels. On one side 
of the bed plate the abrading wheel posts are strongly se- 
cured. These posts have two slides for regulating the feed | 
and to the upper one the abrading wheels are so held in bear- 
ings that any yielding is impossible. 


As the two headstocks each have clamping mechanism 
secured at the rim of the wheels, a rotary motion free from 
vibration is imparted to the wheels by the use of the radially 
adjustable arms on the clamping mechanism. 

Wheels of different diameter can be trued up. The inde- 
pendent longitudinally movable centring spindles in connec- 
tion with the independent movable clamping mechanism, 
renders it possible to support and revolve wheels for grind- 
ing, whether the axles on which the wheels are mounted ex- 
tend outside of the wheels, as with outside journals, or stop 
at the hub of the wheels, as with inside journals, and without 
drilling holes in the wheels. The yielding contact points on 
the clamping mechanism adjust themselves to any irregular- 
| ities in the shape of the wheels, and prevent undue strain on 
| the parts. By means of this construction, the clamping of 

the car wheels is quickly effected without requiring special 
attention of the operator. 

The rails (shown in the engraving) on which the wheels run 
from the floor of the shop to the machine being provided with 
a@ cam arrangement operated by a short lever, the car wheels 
and axle are always received in the machine at the right 
height to be secured by the centring spindles. 








Improved Car Lamp. 





| The illustrations represent a new car chandelier manufac- 
tured by the Dayton Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., 
under patents granted to John Kirby, Jr., manager of the 
company. 

It will be observed that the lamp in general construction is 
la departure from those in common use, in that it has but one 
| central supporting hanger, which is constructed to perform 

the same functions as the four and five hangers commonly 
used in lamps of this character. This single hanger carries 
the shades and their attachments and is so constructed as to 
form a rigid support for the entire lamp structure with the 
least possible obstruction to light. 





r 
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LINDSTROM & MILLER’S CAR WHEEL GRINDING MACHINE—ALTOONA SHOPS, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Most of the improvements shown in the lamp illustrated 
are applicable to over one hundred different patterns of 
lamps. 

Fig. 1 represents lamp No. 121, one half being shown in 
fuil, with the lamp as a whole in its normal position, The 
other half is shown in section, with the oil-fount and burners 
lowered for the removal of the chimney and manipulation of 
the burners, and the chimney supported by the lamp frame. 

Fig. 2 isa perspective view of the gravitating buffer and 
its attachments removed from the dome. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show perspective views of the shade holding 
screw-threaded cylinders. 

Fig. 5 represents a perspective view of the upper part of 
the oil fount and lock, with its cover plate removed. 

Fig. 6 is a perspective view of the lower part and base of 
the hanger and its attachments. 

The coupling device is so constructed as to allow the oil 
fount to be lowered a suitable distance on suspending rods (d) 
and there automatically securely locked for the purpose of 
removing the chitaneys without taking the oil-fount and 
burners down. This arrangement is shown in the half sec- 
tion, fig. 1. The device for accomplishing this result serves 
the dual purpose of locking the fount in two (or more, if de- 
sired) positicns on the pendent rods, as shown in fig. 1. The 
importance and advantage of this arrangement when applied 
to lamps whose shades are too small in the neck to allow the 
chimney to be raised high enough to remove it without first 
taking the oil-fount down will be best appreciated by those 
most familiar with the care and handling of such lamps. 

A device (e, fig. 1) is provided for sustaining the chimney, 
as shown in the half section of fig. 1; the operation being to 
first pull the spring knob f, figs. 1 and 5, until it clears the 
shoulder g on the lock case h (see fig. 5). The lock ring J, 
with its stem K (fig. 5), is then rotated within the case h, a 
slot a’ being formed in the case ring to allow the ring J to be 
rotated sufficient to release the projections i, fig. 5, from the 
notches /, figs. 1 and 6. The fount then slides down the rods 
d until the lock ring J comes in contact with the lower 
notches m, fig. 6, when springs n, fig. 5, automaiically cause 
the projections i to engage with notches m, and the fount is 
then locked in the position shown in the half section of fig. 1. 
The chimneys may then be lifted off the burners and hung 
upon the supports e, as shown, and the fount removed from 
the lamp frame, or the burners given any attention they may 
require. 

A third improvement consists in a gravitating buffer 
(o figs. 1 and 2), arranged to slide freely within the dome 
p, fig. 1. This buffer is composed of a weight baving a cen- 
tral bore for the escape of the products of combustion. An 
elastic or yielding metal cushion q is attached to the buffer. 
When the lamp is in its normal position as seen in the full 
view of fig. 1, this cushion rests on top of the chimney as 
indicated by dotted lines in the half section of fig 1, thus 
serving the triple purpose of providing for variations in 
lengths of chimneys, steadying the chimney at the top, and 
holding it down to its seat on the burner. The chimney thus 
cannot rise from its seat by motion of the car, which causes 
the lamp to smoke, while the elastic cushion q effectually 
prevents breaking of the chimneys. The weight is grooved at 
r, fig. 2, and the springs s remove all tendency to rattle or 
make a noise. 

A fourth improvement consists in an arrangement of sheet 
metal springs t, figs. 1 and 6, interposed between the base of 
the supporting hanger and the top of the oil-fount when 
locked in its normal position as in full view, fig. 1; these 
springs press against the fount and prevent the annoying 
rattling of these parts, frequently beard in car lamps. 

A fifth improvement consists of a device v, U, figs. 1, 3 and 
4, for holding the shade w in position. As shown in fig. 1, 
this device has been in practical use for a pumber of years, 
and is composed of a thin sheet-metal cylinder v, with its 
lower end flaring outward to form a holder for the shade. 
This cylinder passes through the neck of the shade and en- 
gages with a corresponding screw-threaded cylinder U, which 
is attached to the dome p, as shown in fig. 1. The elasticity 
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Fig.5. 


Details of Improved Car Lamp. 


of the thin sbeet-metal flaring end of v admits of a great 
umount of contraction and expansion of the glass shade, and 
hence no breaking occurs. 

A sixth improvement consists in the construction of the 
oil-fount, the only joint in contact with the oil being the 
union of the bottom with the walls of the oil holder, as seen 
at C in half section of fig. 1; and this joint, when the drip 
cup y is unscrewed, can be soldered as easily as the bottom of 
an ordinary tin pan. The advantage of this construction 
will be best appreciated by those having to repair lamps of 
this class. The oil holder is surrounded by an outer shell or 
casing Z, which forms an air space x. The air for support- 
ing combustion enters the hanger (which is hollow) near the 
top and directly under the ceiling of the car, passmg down 
and around the oil to the burners in the direction indicated by 
arrows. 

The double smoke bell or canopy shown in section in fig. 
1 is intended to prevent the head-lining being scorched. 

The Dayton Manufacturing Co. will cheerfully furnish any 
further information desired with reference to these improve- 
ments and the various styles of lamps to which they are 
adapted. 








Technical Education on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


It has already been noted that the directors of the Balti- 
more & Ohio have appropriated $25,000 for the Technolog- 
ical School uf the company at Mount Clare for the current 
year, and agreed to appropriate $20,000 a year hereafter. 
This school was announced im an order by President Garrett, 
Jan. 15, 1885. A programme for its organization was 
laid down, and instructors were appointed. The youth in 
the employ of the company were to be divided into three 
classes, apprentices, cadets and cadet officers, with fixed 
terms of service in each class and fixed pay. All were eligi 
ble to the technological school who could pass certain physical 
and educational examinations, The last report of Mr. Coler: 
the principal of the school, states that some 500 boys were 
examined for admission in 1885, 


‘“‘ The results of these examinations went to show that not 
one of the 500 boys and young men io the various repair 
and construction shops was sufficiently alvancel to pur- 
sue technical studies with profit to the comoany ani to 
himself. Combined with this lack of ele ncntary knowl- 
elge was a corresponding lack of inclination on the part 
more of these apprentices to make of themselves anything 
than ordinary routine and rule-of-thumb mechanics. It 
must be evident that such apprentices will require constant 


supervision in even the simplest details of their trades, and 
that when they become journeymen they will be untrust- 
worthy and unprogressive. Thiukiug that perhaps a few of 
the most promising boys might, by receiving preliminary 
training in night-classes for six months or a year, be prepared 
for the more elementary technical studies, it was determiued 
to give them instruction in the rudiments of grammar-school 
branches. About forty boys were required to attend night 
classes from the first of March to the twentieth of June, 1885. 
This was done with the hope that al! might profit to a certain 
extent by the elementary instruction thus afforded, and that 
from these forty boys there might be a dozen or more who 
would work their way up so as to profit by the technical 
course we bad in view for apprentices; but a short experi- 
ence convinced us that for the most of these boys the attempt 
was made in vain. Only three out of these forty apprentices 
: have made commendadle progress in all the school studies, 
though none of them are apy the less valuab’e to the service 
for having been required to attend the classes, and several 
have done well in drawing in spite of their deficiencies in 
academic studies. * * 

‘* From my own experience and study of the subject since 
my connection with this school, and from the testimony of 
teachers and employers in Europe who have made similar at- 
tempts, [ am convinced that while it is possible and desirable 
to educate apprentices in technical subjects during apprentice- 
ship, even though the instruction be wholly confined to night 
classes, it is equally certain that to try to educate boys who 
have not formed habits of study before entering upon ap- 
prentiveship is a useless waste of time, patience and money. 
Although there may be exceptions, the results are usually 
very mesgre and wer ce 

** Since March, 1885, there have been regular educational 
examinations every month, except July, 1886, of applicants 
for sparen and, with two or three exceptions, no 
boys have been admitted to apprenticeship at Mt. Clare with- 
out lirst trying this examination. At first we had to make 
the standard of requirements very low, in order to get enough 
boys to supply the demand for apprentices; but there has 
been a gradual, though decided, elevation of that standard, 
so that at the present time none can be admitted without a 
fair knowledge of the rudiments of elementary English 
branches; nor then withont demonstrating some ability to 
thivk, and expressing a willingness to avaii of the school-in- 
struction by regular and prompt attendance at the classes if 
admitted to apprenticeship. 

* As the result of these examinations we had when 
the school year began in October, 1885, about thirty 
apprentices capable of pursuing more advanced studies. 
Guided somewh.t by our experience the preceding term, 
and profiting by observations that I had made in the 
management of workingmen’s and apprentice schools in 
Europe, we made some decided changes in the subjects and 
methods of instruction. Classes were formed in draw- 
ing, in mathematics, in the study of the locomotive en- 
gine, and in physics. Instruction was also given in English 
and in history. and a few classes were still sustained for the 
elementary instruction of the forty boys who had been in the 
school the previous term. These classes, with some changes and 
additions, were sustained during the school year ending in June, 
1886, and about eighty different boys, more or less advanced, 
received instruction during that year, all of whom were re- 
quired to take drawing and to choose at least two academic 
studies. In addition to the general class instruction; boys 
were encouraged to read many books on general and techni- 
cal subjects, and a few of them were induced to take an in- 
terest in the scientific and mechanical journals which come 
regularly to our library. We also hada number of science 
lectures illustrated by simple experiments. * * * 

‘* Tt has been our constant en:ieavor tocarry the instruction 
beyond the school-room into the shops. Owing to difficulties 
which are obvious and inherent to such an undertaking, our 
progress in this direction has been slow. Something has been 
done, however, in the way of supervision and systematic in- 
struction of apprentices in the shops, and our experience in 
this direction I regard as invaluable, so far as it has gone. 

‘“‘ Investigations in the shops by conversations and observa- 


tion have developed the fact that many boys and young men j & 


had completed or almost completed their apprenticeship in 
the machine-shops without being able to tell the difference 
between cast and wrought iron, without knowing whetner 
steel is a native or manufactured product, and equally igno- 
rant of many other simp!e though important significant 
facts which are mtimately related to their trades. 

“In the performance of his specified duties as shop-instruc- 
tor, Mr. Scribner made a study of the various trades, ma- 
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cbines and processes in the shops, and of the successive steps 
in apprenticeship, with a view to recommending a course 
of shop instruction that should be parallel to the theoreti- 
cal studies taught in the school. By short, pointed con- 
versations with the boys while at their machines, which did 
not at all interfere with the work they were doing, the sh 
instructor was enabled to set boys to thinking intelligently 
about the machines and the work upon which they were en- 
gaged. In this way the class-room instruction could often be 
immediately applied, end apprentices were directed to books 
and mechanical journals where they could get still further 
knogietee. 

** Mr, Scribner also took ——— of boys from machine to 
machine and from shop to s ‘or the of studving 
the machinery and mechaoical processes in detail and in their 
relation to each uther. Attention was called to the uses of 
the machines and the scientific principles involved in their 
construction and operation, and one class of advanced boys 
were thus permiited to supplement their class-room study of 
the locomotive engine by seeing its parts and the successive 
steps of its construction. 

“It seems to me that judicious and systematic shop in- 
struction will do more toward bringing about visible eco- 
nomic results than any other feature of the school. 1 am 
firmly convinced that it is possible to arrange parallel courses 
of instruction for the school and for the shops of such a char- 
acter that the shop work will create and intensify interest in 
the school-work, and vice versa, * * * 

‘* Witb reference to what the school is accomplishing this 
year, Iam glad that I can report satisfactory results. con- 
sidering the disedvantages under which we are compelled to 
work. As the result of the educational examination and the 
inducements which the Technologica) School offers to aspir- 
ing boys and young men, we now have at Mt. Clare, in the 
shops and enrolled in the school, about seventy apprentices 
whose ability is good and whose early education bas not been 
wholly wueglected. Instruction is given in drawing, de- 
scriptive geometry, pbysics, mechanics, algebra and 
geometry. There is a strong demand for classes in 
steam, the locomotive engine, mensuration, and other tech- 
nical subjects, as well as for systematic sbop instruction, 
but the limited fund at our command prohibits the em- 
ployment of teachers for these classes. In addition to the 
class instruction, books are given out to be read and 
reported on, and attention is frequently called to the me- 
chanical journals on the library table. Some of the boys 
draw back numbers of these jourpvals from the library in 
order to read them at their homes. It is our pu to con- 
tinue the illustrated lectures un scientific and mechanical! sub- 
jects. These occur every week or every two weeks, and at 
the close of the lectures opportunity is afforded for asking 
questions and discussing the points that have been presented. 
Students and other employés at Mt. Clare attend these lect- 
ures. Occasionally 4 half hour after the lecture is spent in a 
social way, so that teachers, students and visitors are enabled 
to become acquainzed. Iu this way much is done toward be- 
getting a feeling of esprit de corps on the part of all who are 
present. Although, on account of the pressing deman‘ for 
new engines, many of the apprentices are this year required 
to work in the shops from two to four nights each week, 
our classes have, nevertheless, made commendable progress 
in their studies—their advancement and interest this year 
being by far the most satisfactory to the teachers, of any- 
— that has been known since the school was organized. 

‘The fact that bcys of ability will enter the shops to get a 
trade and an education at the same time, and that they can 
and will learn under circumstances so discouraging as those 
resulting from our limited facilities for instruction and from 
the requirements of night work in the shops, goes to show the 
desirability and the economic value of school instruction in 
connection with workshops. 

“That progress in school studies was at all possible under 
such circumstances is to be attributed to the superior ability 
aud praiseworthy perseverance of the apprentices that have 
lately entered the service. 

**Many of these young men are soon able to do a journey- 
man’s work and to increase the efficiency of the shops in nu- 
merous ways by their intelligence and quickness of perception. 
They are willing to accept apprentice wages for their services 
in order that they may advantage by our class instruction. 
But I very much doubt whether we can hold the best of these 
youpg men unless they are afforded more instruction than they 
now have. Some of them are talking of going elsewhere to 
enter school, and I cannot blame them for their dissatisfaction 
with our present school facilities. 

‘* Of the young men who bave become apprentices since the 
inauguration of the school, our records show that the num- 
ber who have been at least two years in their several institu- 
tions are as follows: Baltimore City Cellege, 5; other high 
schools, 7; McDonogh School, 2; University of Alabama, 1: 
St. John’s College, 1: Johns Hopkins University, 1 (one year 
only); Naval Academy, 1; St. Louis pual Training 
School, 1. Three boys have come from the Baltimore 
Manual Training School. A number of other boys have at- 
tended academies or good grammar schools, and not a few 
have come from the country. Although the previous school 
advantages of these country boys have not been very great, 
they are nevertheless among the most faithful and earnest 
workers in the Mt. Clare school and shops, and are making 
good headway in their school and shops. 

**We have constantly endeavored to do the most that 
could be done, with our limited facilities, toward advancing 
the individual interests of boys who have come here for the 
— of obtaining an education while learning their 
trades. But we bave not lost sight of the fact that in a 
school of this character, sustained by a corporation in con- 
naction with its shops, the highest good should be looked for 
in the furtherance of the material interests of those whose 
money goes to pay for the instruction. Our efforts to make 
the instruction practical, and, as far as possible, of immediate 
usefulness to the company, have already been recognized and 
appreciated by some of the heads of departments. We have 
been asked to recommend young men for positions requiring 
intelligence and skill, and the demand for young men specif- 
ically ae for certain positions is now greater than we 
can supply. 

*“*Tbhe educational requirements for apprenticeship have 
greatly improved the character and ability of apprentices at 
Mt. Clare. That industrial corporations should recognize the 
value of common school training to such an extent as to make 
educational qualifications a condition of admission to their 
shops for the purpose of ey | a trade, is an important 
movement in both education industry. I would recom- 
mend that the monthly educational examination be extended, 
under the management of the school, to shops along the entire 
line. This can be done by =e the questions each month 
to the managers of the various shops, who should see that 
they are submitted to applicants for apprenticeship, The 
papers could then be sent to Mt. Clare to be looked over, 
raded, and returned to the proper authorities. The stand- 
ard would of course have to be very low at fir-t, but it could 
be elevated from month to montn. ‘The expense in this 
matter would be insignificant compared with ¢ important 
economic results that could thus be attained.” * * 


Dr. W. T. Barnard, Assistant to the President, was charged 
with the duty of makiug a special investigation of the sub- 





ject of technical education in its relation to railroad service. 
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He visited the principal technical and industrial schools in 
the United States, England. and on the Continent, and read 








of the fact that an industry may largely depend upon techni- 
| cal education. Its leading manufacturers claim that their 


a very extensive literature on the subject. The report which | textile museum, by its facilities for education, has exerted a 
he has lately submitted is a pampblet of 168 pages and 70 | most important and beneficial influence upon the leading in- 
pages of appendices. The report treats of the effects of tech- | dustry of the district, some even going so far as to say that 
nical instruction in Europe, the development of industrial | the trade could not in any degree prosper. without the influ- 


education in the United States, the industrial and educational | ence of this museum. 


Testimony to the same effect is given 


needs of Baltimore, the advantages to railroad interests of | by employers at Verviers, Belgium. They claim that tech- 
scientific training of workmen, technica] instruction ‘n the nical education is a great help to its industries. Their com- 


B. & O. service, and the technical schoo! at Mount Clare. 


| petition with other localities is very sharp, and the President 


The facts presented concerning the effects of technical in-| of its Chamber of Commerce has publicly testified that their 
struction in Europe are not new to those who have paid any} chief hope in maintaining preeminence as spinners and 
attention to the subject, but they are striking and important. | manufacturers rests on the superiority and not on the cheap- 


In order to counterbalance the advantages some engaged in a ness of their productions, 


This community has felt none of 


given industry enjoyed through the possession of cheaper raw | the evils of the late labor troubles in Belgium. 


material, labor, prestige or favorable situation, their com- | 


petitors of foreign—and even of the same—nationality were 
compelled to look to improved methods of manufacture or 
production for ability to hold their own, and were thus 
brought to realize that educated Jabor and technical skill 


Similar evidence has been collected from a dozen cities of 
| Europe, all going to show that industrial education has im- 

proved the quality and lessened the cost of production, im- 
| proved the condition of the work people and sensibly dimin- 
ished what have come to be known and dreaded as ‘ labor 


were the soundest elements with which to defend themselves | troubles.” 


in trade competition, in that they promote excellence of ex- 
ecution, inventiveness, enterprise aud all tue qualities re- 


It is commonly acknowledged by the proprietors and man- 
| agers of mines that young men who have been educated in 


quired to successfully conduct progressive industries. Under | technological schools heat their boilers better and with less coal 


| 


this pressure producers and manufacturers, through their | than do the other workmen, and that their scientific knowl- 
guilds and other associations, were scon able to exert an in-| edge enables them to escape many accidents and to avoid 


fluence upon their government which has resulted in every 
European nation making greater or less provision for public 
industrial education; until at this time not only England 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland and Italy» 
but all the minor Continental states, have their governmental 


schools for both elementary and higher technical instruction; | 
and even Russia—so far behind all other nations of Europe in | 


elementary education—has found it necessary, in order to 


maintain her home industries, to make quite liberal provision | 


for the maintenance of mechanical and manufacturing 
schools, and has established two great imperial technical in- 
stitutes—one at St. Petersburg and the other at Moscow— 
which are classed as amongst the finest in Europe in point of 
equipment and ample means. Theencouragement which that 


government is giving industrial education has been supple- | 


mented by the action of leading Russian railroads, which have 


established schools for their people at their princizal werks. | 
But it is in Germany and Switzerland that the movement 


for industrial education has attained its highest development, 


In the latter country the British Royal Commissioners found | 


the value of its technical schools distinctly illustrated in the 


marked improvement of manufactures; in the elevation of | 
the producing classes; in the diminution of crime; in the | 


popularization of education, and, generally, exercising a most 
important iufluence upon the nation’s industries and welfare. 
In summarizing the results of their investigations in Germany 
they remark that the conviction is universal among the Ger- 
man people that they can only meet the competition of their 
rivals in other countries by trainiug their workmen in taste 
and skill, and that the prosperity of their industries will in- 
crease only in proportion as they keep up the efliciency of 
their schools and spread their influence among the workers 
themselves. 

The direct and indirect effects of technological schools 
upon the industries of their respective countries were, imme- 


stoppage of machinery and repairs. They are therefore very 
| much sought after as firemen, and command higher wages 
; than common firemen, because their services are more valu. 
| able to their employers. The Royal Commissioners mention 
| the fact that several of the principal colliery firms of Europe 
have organized mining schools in connection with their 
works, and so convinced are the rest of the Continental col- 
liery proprietors of the beneficial effects of this character of 
education that like schools are being generally established ia 
| the coal districts. 

The sum of that part of the report devoted to the United 
States is that the technical schools so far established have 
made, and can make, but little impression on the great mass 
of the people as being too few, too expensive, too theoretical 
or not acces-ible; while the general system of popular educa- 
| tion is terribly inadequate in that it unfits and disinclines 

the youth of the country for handicrafts, This is a fact 
which must be apparent to every one who carefully considers 
| the matter; and its consequences are more and more appar- 
| ent every day in the numbers of helpless, discontented, use- 
less young people seeking a livelihood. 

Considering its importance and magnitude, there has been 
a singular dearth of discussion and testimony upon the sub 
ject of technical training for railway officers and employés, 
While there seems to be a general agreement that, because of 
the enormous capital and allied interests involved, and of the 
technical knowledge and skill necessary to successfully con- 
duct its varied and far-reaching operations, railroading has 


acquired the dignity of a profession, fully as exacting and re- 


quiring equal professional skill and intellectual attainments as 
the liberal professiun:, I fail to find that any of our railway 
managers have a proper appreciation of the situation, or that 


| there has been any well-digested effort in tne direction of 


diately upon their establishment, felt to be beneficial in the | 


highest degree. Their graduates were eag:rly sought out to 


fill important and responsible positions in manufacturing and | 


commercial establishments, many of which had sustained 
serious losses through the ignorance and consequent bad 


far exceeded the suppo'y. As the result of this appreciation 


of, and demand for, skilled Iaborers and supervisors, many | them amenable to the laws and factors regulating produc 


enterprising corporations, and even private firms, engaged in 
manufacturing aod other industries dependent for their suc- 


educating railway officials or employés upon systematic lines. 

It has become the almost universal practice of our great 
railway corporations, and especially those whose lines are 
reaching out into undeveloped and sparsely settled territory , 
to assume the entire r2pairs of their plant, even when they 
amount to practical reconstruction. and there is also a steady 


| tendency on the part of such companies in the direction of 
management of administrative officers, and this inquiry soon | 


mauufacturing their own equipment from raw materials. 


| This places them in the category of manufacturers, and makes 


| tion, and, further, makes applicable to them much of the tes- 


cessful uperation and development upon intelligent direction | 


and skilled labor, individually organized ‘scientific schools 


and training classes in conuection with their works. Some | lives and valuable property, no less than as a matter of econ- 


of these private schools excel most governmental and muni- 
cipal institutions of similar character in enterprise, progres- 
siveness and immediate practical results, The conductors of 
mavy of them claim that the best results are obtained where 
intimate relationship between the school and the actual work- 
shop is maintained. As illustrative of this method of com- 
bining practical and theoretical education, I cite the schools 
in successful operation at the mammoth works of Sir Will- 


iam Armstrong, at Elswick: at the great works of the Lon-| poses of their work, and who have the scientific knowledge 


don & Northwestern Railway Company at Crewe (where 


timony heretofore given as to the value of technological in- 
struction in mechanical pursuits. Because of the nature of 
their service, involving the transportation and care of many 


omy, is it of prime importance to such corporations that, in 
the construction and in the repair of their rolling stock and 


| appliances, they should employ workmen of exceptional com- 


more than 9,000 men are employed and 600 appren- | 


tices and young journeymen attend the evening classes); and 
that at the works of Messrs. Mather & Platt, extensive iron 
manufacturers at Manchester. These are but examples of a 


petency. It is unnecessary to comment upon their great re- 
sponsibilities as guardians of life and property, but from a 
merely sordid point of viow, in their extensive mechanical 
operations, economy and credit result from the employment 
of intelligent laborers, who understand the theory and pur- 


that gives them, beforehand, a realization of the proper qual- 
ity and quantity of material to be used, and enables them to 


| anticipate the results of the labor they must expend uron 
| that material to produce given results; per contra, cor- 


| 


large class of schools conducted in connection with mannfact- | 


uring establishments which fol’ow this system of education, 
and it is reported that a large additional number of corpora. 
tions and firms, encouraged by the increased profits realized 
by those who have adopted it, are arranging to inaugurate 
similar instruction at their works. 

Crefeld, Prussia, a city of about 80,000 inhabitants, relies 


responding danger and 
ment of workmen who, 


loss result from the employ- 
lacking this knowledge, are 


; compelled to experiment upon their material, and who 


require constant supervision, instruction and reinstruction. 
Mavy of our railroads employ armies of people, all of whom 


| are supposed to be technically expert in thei: various avoca- 
| tions— and they need to be. Even a good track laborer is 


almost ¢ntirely upon the silk industry for its support, and its | 


revenue therefrom amounts to more than $20,000,000 annu- 
ally. Its leading merchantsand manufacturers unhesitatingly 
affirm that this great industry is very largely dependent for 


ove of the best of its kind in all Europe. They declare that, 


among other benefits resulting from the school, it raises the tone | 


and increases the knowledge of rising manufacturers and fore- 
men, and by spreading tecbnical education broadcast among 
industrious and ambitious artisans, very materially widens 
the field from which successful managers and specialists may 
be chosen. Mulhouse, Germany, affords another illustration 


not found ready made. It is a well known fact that in many 
railroads only one or two men in a road gang know how to 
properly tamp a tie so that it will not require resetting the 


| same season; and I know of extensive lines that do not possess 


| a foreman—perhaps not a supervisor—who can adjust a curve 
its success on the influence of their technical school, which is | 


with instruments. 

That most of those who have risen to positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust in railway service in this country are 
honest and faithful, goes without saying ; but integrity and 
industry are not sufficient ; they should also, as aforesaid, 
be men of intelligence, and should possess not only a speciaj 
knowledge of their own departments, but also an accurate 
understanding of related departments of the service. 














Where is the intelligent railroad official who has failed 
to realize the many problems yet to be solved in the 
matter of railway operations and appliances, and who is 
not also conscious that, for the most part, railroad officers 
and operatives are much more likely to tail in appreciation 
of, and even to oppose, improvements and contrivances of 
merit in this field worked ont by others, than to originate 
them ? 

But the great want in railway service is men who combine 
technical skill with disciplined minds and broad intelligence ; 
men who, with professional experience and knowledge, 
possess minds disciplined. to accurate observation and 
logical thought—qualities that come from _ sustained 
mental application, and are not likely to exist with- 
out it; men whose qualifications make them worthy 
of promotion, and guarantee efficient and economical 
management, I. cannot too often emphasize the 
statement that, to the extent such qualities are lacking in 
heads of departments, and intelligent service is lacking in 
the rank and file, railway operations will be conducted 
crudely, inefficiently and with high percentages of operating 
expenses to gross revenue. While this is so patent as to be 
undeniable, it is certainly a fact that we have not generally 
been successful in securing enough of educated skill and in- 
lelligence to even leaven the mass of *‘ practical” men who 
constitute the operating forces—to say nothing of other de- 
partments—of our railways. Whether this be because the 
managers of railway interests are apprehensive of the disap- 
proval of their stockholders if they pay more than the lowest 
market-price for labor, or personally entertain too indifferent 
notions respecting educated talent to induce them to compete 
for it with private firms and local corporations that do value 
it at its commercial worth, is not for me to say ; but I do as- 
sert that it is folly for such long-lived corporations as rail- 
roads to hazard their future prosperity for temporary profits, 
as they do when allowing and encouraging their administra- 
tive officers to seek and to prefer uneducated—because 
nominally cheap—labor. If we expect to operate such 
properties on business principles, and not for mere specula- 
tive results, our railway managers must provide for the 
better education of the rank and file of their employés. 
By means of werkshop schools, properly conducted, a rail- 
way company may vot only obtain intelligent help ebeaper 
than it could otherwise be secured, but it may also so shape 
the instruction therein as to exactly adapt it to the require- 
ments of its service, and thus give it a special value not at- 
tainable elsewhere atany price. Such schools also seem to 
offer the easiest and cheapest solutiox of the problem how to 
secure a corps of workmen and operatives combining techni- 
cal skill and general intelligence in a a high degree with that 
special acquaintance with the needs and details of operation so 
important in railway service. 

Again, it is a matter of common observation that our uni_ 
versities, colleges, academies and high sebools turn out, in 
superabundance, young men possessipg theoretical knowledge 
and dialectical skill in sufficiency, but who, lacking manual ex- 
pertness and practical knowledge, are comparatively useless 
for industrial purposes. Similar complain‘ is also very 
generally made against all our technological schools—that 
their graduates are too theoretical and not sufficiently practi- 
cal, and this must necessarily be so wherever such schools are 
unconnected with shops operated as bona-fide industrial en- 
terprises. On the other hand, it is difficult to procure at any 
price men who combine superior skill, comprehensive me- 
chanical knowledge and general intelligence in such propor- 
tions as to make them valuable as foremen, managers and 
specialists in mechanical pursuits or in the operating branches 
of railway service. An appreciation of this fact, and of the 
necessity for educating their workpeople to an understanding 
of modern railway machinery, appliances and methods, has 
led a number of managers to seek the services of the gradu- 
ates of technical schools as assistant foremen, assistant super- 
visors, assistants to engineers of roadway, master mechanics, 
etc. After some actual experience these young men are put 
in line of promotiun, and inquiry shows that generally they 
stand well in their respective corps, but, even after going 
through the shops, such graduates continue more theoretica] 
than practical, and this constitutes the great objection to 
railroads tuking into service technological school graduates, 
instead of educating their own young men. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad pursues tke plan of exacting of the graduates 
of technological institutions entering its service a novitiate in 
the construction and repair shops at Altoona before they are 
permitted to enter active service. Many young graduates of 
technical schools highly value the opportunity of 
studying the scientific methods and enjoying the instruction 
of the Altoona shops as—it is said—to disregard pecuniary 
compensation, in a wise desire to avail of the fine training ob- 
tainable there. 

The method of combining theory and practice so as to give 
both an educational value has during the past year been pur- 
sued with signal success in preparing the apprentices at Mt. 
Clare for cadetships in the B. & O. service. When it became 
publicly known that technological instruction had been inau- 
gurated at Mt. Clare, we were besieged by applicants for ad- 
mission to the school whose social status, scholarship and cul- 
ture were infinitely superior to anything found among the 
147 apprentices already in service, whom we had examined. 
Many of these young gentlemen entered as regular appren- 
tices, without favorable discrimination as to hours of work 
or pay; in fact, they accepted low wages for services far 
more valuable to the company than those of the average un- 
educated apprentice. By supplementing their shop-work 
with the class-instruction which was specially adapted to it, 
they have achieved excellent recerds, and now possess a very 
solid foundation for a higher technical course, in which theo- 
retical instruction may predominate, and after a year or two 
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SIEMENS & HALSKE’S CONTACT APPARATUS FOR SPEED RECORDER. 


of further study they will honor the service in whatsoever 
positions may be assigned them. 

That such training as is here advocated will also be a 
source of profit to railway corporations, by diminishing the 
tendency to dissipation on the part of workmen, and thus 


easily demonstrable. 
that ignorance is the great centre from which radiate intem- 
perance, coarseness, brutality, vice, conceit, arrogance, ir- 
regular habits, and almost every other trait of character 
that a good workman shouid not possess. 

The system of examination of applicants for apprentice- 
ship inaugurated by the Baltimore & Ohio Co. nearly 
two years ago, was regarded as a hardship by many people, 
and especially those who hai uneducated sons they wished 
admitted to the Mt. Clare shops. They did not consider that 
with lack of intelligence is always combined an absence of 
ambition on the part of a boy to make anything more than 
an ordinary mechanic of himself ; that much more time is 
necessarily consumed in teaching a trade to an uneducated 
boy than to an educated one ; that the former is not nearly 
so useful during apprenticeship as the latter, and that 
when he has acquired the manual skill of his trade, the 


uneducated workman will still be the less useful of the | 


two, because lacking those valuable habits of careful 
observation and systematic thought that result from 


| comprehensive type, which, when combined with familiarity 
| with the operations of the various departments of the ser- 
| vice, will go far towards qualifying the students of that 
| course for the highest positions in the company’s gift. To 


this end, opportunity should be afforded the pupils of this | 
increasing their efficiency in the shops and on the line, is | course, in its last year, to actively participate in the produc- | 
It is not putting it too strong to say | tion, care, repair and improvement of railway plant and in | 


| the practical operations of the service. This could readily 
| be done— and with advantage to the service also—by distri- 
| buting these students among the several departments as 
| assistants—at the same time maintaining their connection 
| with the school for further educational purposes. I have 
already shown how such an infusion of new blood into our 


benefit of the company. 





Siemens & Halske’s Contact Apparatus for Speed 
Recorder. 


We give in this number illustrations reproduced from 
Glaser’s Annalen of an improved apparatus by Siemens & 
Halske, of Berlin, for making the contacts in the train speed 
recording apparatus referred to in a previous number. The 
old recording system consisted in causing marks to be made 
jon a continuously moved strip of paper by electric currents 
| caused by levers depressed by car wheels at regular dis- 











mechanical and operative departments would inure to the | 


adopted, with very few changes, so that the next general 
change of time (May 15) will probably see the enforcement 
| of the whole code on a large number of roads, The final 
| adoption of the telegraph rules, which there is very little 
| doubt of, comes up at the next convention (October, 1887). 

| RULES FOR THE MOVEMENT OF TRAINS BY TELEGRAPHIC 
| ORDERS. 


| 00, Special orders, directing movements varying from or 
| additional to the time-table, will be issued by the authority 
| and over the signature of the Superintendent. They are not 
| to be used for movements that can be provided for by rule or 
| time-table. They must not contain information or instruc- 
| tions not essentially a part of them. 
| They must be brief and clear, and the prescribed forms 
| must be used when applicable; and there must be no erasures 
| or interlineations. 
| [Norg.—On roads whose organization provides that any other 
officer thau the Superintendent shall direct train movements, the 
| official title of such officer may be substituted in the above rule. 
| The Committee considers it essential, however, that but one per- 
son's signature should be used in directing train movements on 
| apy di-patching division | 
501. Each order must be given in the same words to all 
| persons or trains directly affected by it, so that each shall 
| have a duplicate of what is given to the others. Preferably 
| an order should include but one specified movement, 
| 602. Orders will be numbered consecutively for each day 
| as issued, beginning with No. 1 at midnight. 
| 503. Orders must be addressed to those who are to execute 
| them, naming the place at which each is to receive his copy. 
| Those for a train must be addressed to the conductor and 
| engineman, and also to a person acting as pilot. A copy for 
each person addressed must be supplied by the operator. 

504. Each order must be written in full in a book provided 
| for the purpose at the Superintendent's office ; and with it 
| must be recorded the names of trainmen and others who 
| have signed for the order ; the time and signals, showing 
| when and from what offices the order and were 
| transmitted ; and the train dispatcher’s initials. The records 
| must be made at once on the original copy, and not after- 
ward from memory or memoranda. 

{See note under Rule 500.) 

505. The terms “superior right” and ‘‘ inferior right” in 
| in these rules refer to the rights of trains under the Time- 
_ and Train Rules, and not the rights under Special 

ers. 

506. When an order is to be transmitted, the signal “31” 
(as provided in Rule 509), or the signal ‘* 19” (as provided in 
Rule 511), meaning ‘* Train Order,” will be given to each 
office addressed, followed by the word *“‘copy.” and a figure 
indicating the number of copies to be made, if more or less 
than three—thus, ‘*31 copy 5,” or “* 19 copy 5.” 

507. An order to be sent to two or more offices must _be 
| transmitted simultaneously to as many as practicable. The 
several addresses must be in the order of superiority of rights 
of trains, and each office will take only its proper address. 
| When not sent simultaneously to all, the order must be sent 
| first for the train having the superior right of track. 
{Norg.—On roads which desire the operator at a meeting point 
to have copies of the order, the several addresses will be, first, 
the operator at whose station the trains are to meet and next in 
the or jer of superiority of the rights of trains.i 
| 508. Operators receiving orders must write them out in 
| manifold during transmission and make the requisite number 
of copies at one writing, or trace others from one of the copies 
first made. 
509. When an order has been transmitted, preceded by the 





signal ‘*31,” operators receiving it must (unless otherwise 
directed) repeat it back at once from the manifold copy, and 
in the succession in which their several offices have been ad- 
dressed. Each operator repeating must observe whether the 


| tances, giving a record of the time occupied in passing over | 
the spaces in question. 
The improvement cousists in using a button under the rail 


scholastic training, and are hardly ever otherwise acquired 
Upon the inauguration of compulsory class instruction at | 
Mt. Clare, the same sort of protest was freely indulged in by | 





opponents of the measure, who argued that corporations 
have no right to compel their apprentices to attend evening 
school after a day’s work, and that anyhow the results of 
compulsory attendance would be disappointing ; for, al- 
though boys might arbitrarily be compelled to attend 
evening classes, they could not be made to learn against their 
will, 

These extracts from Dr. Barnard’s report give an idea of 
its general argument, and we close them with the following 
outline of the plan contemplated : 

1. Instruction (in the appreniice class, of such boys now in 
or hereafter admitted to the service as can pass the examin- 
ation therein indicated), of a character that will make them 
skilled and intelligent mechanics. Such apprentices as, in 
this course, developed a fair amount of ability and fidelity 
would, naturally, graduate into the second or Cadet class- 
This first class course should, however, provide within. itselg 
all the elements of technical instruction necessary to complete 
a journeyman’s education. 

2. The Second or Cadet course should also be complete 
within itself, and should provide such technical instruction 
in all the departments of railway service as would fit its 
students for all subordinate positions of responsibility and 
trust in the service—corre:ponding to what is known in 


European schools as the foreman’s course of study. This | 


course, while involviug more thorough and wider theoretical 
instruction than the apprentice course, should, to the greatest 
extent possible, be framed with reference to the practical 
mechanical operations of the shops and of the service gener- 
ally. Unless very radieal changes can be effected in the 
common-school methods practiced in Baltimore, I appre- 
hend that a very small proportion of the apprentice class 
will be able to take this bigher instruction, and that we will 
have to look to the graduates of technological and science 
schools in other sections of the country that do afford indus- 
trial education to their citizens, for the material to constitute 
our cadet class. The widespread interest developed vutside 
of Baltimore in the technological work at Mount Clare, and 
the numerous applica'ions for admission to that school from 


the graduates of technological and science schools and others | 


of equal mental discipline, give full assurance of an unlimited 
source of supply, and that this class will not only provide 
subordinate officers in sufficient numbers to meet the utmost 
demands of the service, but also men whose primary educa- 
tion will qualify them for stil higher positions. 

8. It will be the object of the Third or Cadet Officers’ 
course to give to those who graduate with honor from the 
second class (and who have therein shown themselves pos. 
sessed of. ability and educational qualifications above the 

verage) further technical training, of a still higher and more 


| operated by its deflection, and in cutting slots in the paper 
| instead of making marks, while using a peculiar device for 
| prolonging the contact, which has been found too short to 
| make an observable mark where a single engine passes over 

| Fig. 1 represents the contact-producer, which consists of a 
small cast-iron disk-shaped reservoir bolted to the under side 
of a rail in such a manner as to cause the plunger shown to 
be slightly depressed by the deflection caused by the passage 
of a wheel. The plunger deflects the plate shown at a, caus- 
ing it to expel the quicksilver which fills the bollow space 
under it (the plate is shown in the figure depressed to contact 
with the bottom of the reservoir). The quicksilver escapes 
through a passage of gj, of the section of the main reservoir 
into a small cylinder from which it overflows into a surround- 
ing cup. Into this cylinder and the cup dips a fork insulated 
from the apparatus and connected with the transmitting wire. 
Contact is effected by the mercury rising around the fork, and 
contact is maintained until the mercury in the cup turns off 
through a small hole indicated in the entrance cylinder. The 
plunger under the rail is restored to its position by the press- 
ure of the mercury. 

The plunger connection with the rail is inclosed by a rubber 
gasket, and no part of the apparatus is open to interference 
by snow or ice. 

In the recording apparatus, fig. 3, the lever shown as mak- 
ing the mark on the paper strip carriesa ratchet wheel, which, | 
by means of a small pin, carries a weighted lever. As soon 
as the recording lever begins to vibrate, the ratchet is turned 
by the action of the pawls shown, which are fixed to the case. 
The upper lever deprived of support drops and completes the | 
electric circuit in case the latter is no longer kept open by 
the passing train. The return of the rachet to its first posi- 
tion raises the upper lever and destroys the contact. The 
effect of the above 1s to keep the circuit open not less than 
the time required to turn the ratchet once round. 


is to hold the spring of the lower lever in tension, so that a 





of the upper lever is off, and the spring acts with full power, 
which the short circuit is fully able to resist. The conse- 
quence is that a much smaller battery will run the apparatus 
| than if theline current were required to counterbalance the 
spring. 








Telegraphic Train Orders. 


Below will be found the code of rules for the movement of 
trains by telegraphic orders, as provisionally adopted by the 
General Time Convention at New York, April 14, 1887. The 
general train rules (other than these) which were provision- 
ally approved last October were at this meeting finally 





very small current will pull it down. Once down, the weight | 


| others repeat correctly. After the order has been repeated 
correctly by the operators required at the time to repeat it, 
the response “ O K,” authorized by the train dispatcher, will 
be sent, simultaneously to as many as practicable, naming 
| each office. Each operator must write this on the order 
with the time, and then reply “iiO K,” with his office sig- 


1, 

Those to whom the order is addressed, except enginemen, 
must then sign their names to the copy of the order to be re- 
tained by the cperator, and he will send their signatures to 

| the Superintendent. The response *‘ complete” with the 
Superintendent's initials will then be given, when authurized 
by the train dispatcher. Each operator receiving this re- 
sponse will then write on each copy the word ‘ > wel 
the time, and his last name in full, and will then deliver a 
copy to each person included in the address, except enginc- 
men, and each must read bis copy aloud to the operator. The 
copy for each engineman must be delivered to him personally 
by ——, and the engineman must read it aloud and under- 
stand it before acting upon it. 

|Norge.—The blank in the above rule may be filled for each road 
to suit its own requirements. On roads where the signature of 
the engineman is desired, the words “except enginemen.” aud 
the jast sentence in the second paragraph may be «mitted. See 
also note under Rule No. 500 } 

[{ndividual operator's signals may be used when desired in ad- 
dition to office signals, as here and elsewhere provided for.]} 

510. For an order preceded by the signal **31,” ‘* com- 
plete” must not be given to the order for delivery to a train 
of inferior mght until **O K” been given to and ac- 
knowledged by the operator who receives the order for the 
train of superior right. Whenever practicable, the signature 
of the conductor of the train of superior rigbt must be taken 
tothe order and “ complete” given before the train of in- 
ferior right is allowed to act on it. 

Afier “O K” has been given and acknowledged, and 
before ‘‘ complete” has been given, the order must be 
treated as a holding order for the train addressed, but must 
not be otherwise acted on until ‘‘ complete” has been given. 

If the line fails before an office has received and 
acknowledged “ 0 K” to an order preceded by the signal 
‘“* 31” the order at that office is of no effect, and must be 
there treated as if it had not been sent. 

{Nors.—On roads where the signature of the engineman aod 
pilot is desired, the words** epgineman and pilot ’’ may be ad- 
ded after the word *‘ conductor “in the first paragraph of Rule 


511. When an order has been transmitted, preceded by 
the signal ** 19,” o tors receiving it must (unless other- 
wise directed) repeat it back at once from the manifold copy, 
and in the succession in which the several offices bave been 
addressed. Each operator repeating must observe whether 
the others repeat correctly. After the order has been re- 

ted correctly, the response ‘‘ complete,” with the Super- 
intendent’s initials, will be given, when authorized the 
train dispatcher. Each operator receiving this response 

| must write on each copy the word ** com .” the time, and 

_ his last name in full, and reply ‘‘i icomplete” with his office 

| signal, and will personally deliver the order to the persons 

| addressed without taking their signatures, 

(Nors,—On roads where it is desired the signatures of the con- 
ductors (or conductors, enginemen and pilots) may be taken by 
the > ioe the delivery of the order. See note under 
Rule .] 


512. For an order preceded by the signal “ 19,” “* com- 


It is obvious also that the action of the heavy upper lever 510 
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plete” must be given and acknowledged for the train of 
superior right before it is given for the train of inferior 


right. 

it the line fails before an office has received and | 
acknowledged the * complete ” to an order, preceded | 
by the signal *‘ 19,” the order at that office is of no effect, | 
and must be treated as if it had not been sent. 

513. The order, the ‘‘O. K.” and the ‘* complete ” must 
each, in transmitting, be preceded by ‘31” or ** 19,” as the 
case may be, and the number of the order, thus, ‘31, No. 
10,” or ** 19, No. 10,” In transmitting the signature of a 
conductor it must be preceded by ‘*31,” the number of the 
order, and the train number, thus, ** 31, No. 10, Traiv No. 
5.” After each transmission and response the sending oper- 
ator must give his office signal, 

514. The operator who receives and delivers an order must 
preserve the lowest copy. Onthis must appear the signa- 
tures of those who sign for the order, and on 1t be must re- | 
cord the time when he receives it ; the responses ; the time | 
when they are received ; his owa name ; the Cate ; and the | 
train number, for which places are provided in the | 
blanks. These copies must be sent to the Superintendent. 
| [See note uoder Rule 500 } 


515, For orders delivered at the Superintendent's office the 
requirements as to record and delivery will be the same as at | 
other points. } 

(S e note under Rule 500.] } 

516. Orders to persons in charge of work requiring the use | 
of track in yards or at other points, authorizing such use 
when trains are late, must be delivered in the same way as to 
conductors of trains. 

517. An order to be delivered toa train at a point not a 
telegraph station, or while the office is closed, must be ad- 
dressed to 

“OC, and E., No. (at ), care of ———, 


and forwarded and delivered by the conductor or other per- 
son in whose care it is addressed. ** Complete” will be given 
upon the signature of the person by whom the order is to be 
delivered, who must be supplied with copies for the conduc- | 
tor and engineman addressed, and a copy upon which he 
shall take their signatures. This copy he must deliver to the 
first operator accessible, who must preserve it, and at once 
advise the train dispatcher of its having been received. 
Orders so delivered to a train must be compared by those 
receiving them with the copy held by the person delivering 





” 








and acted on as if “ complete’ bad been given in the ordi-| ~~ 


nary way. 
Orders must not be sent in the manner herein provided to 
trains the rights of which are thereby restricted. 


[See note under Rule 510.) 


518, When a train is named in an crder, all its sections 
are included unless particular sections are specified, and each 
section included must have copies addressed aud delivered to 


it. j 
519. Meeting orders must not be sent for delivery to trains 


at the meet ng point if it can be avoided. When it cannot be 
avoided, special precautions must be taken by the train dis- 
patchers and operators to insure safety. 

There should be, if ible, at least one telegraph ottice 
between those at which opposing trains receive meeting 
orders, 

Orders should not be sent an unnecessarily long time before 
delivery, or to points unnecessarily distant from where they 
are to be executed. No orders (except those affecting the 
train at that point) should be delivered toa freight train 
* a station where it has much work until after the work is 
done. 

520, A train, or any section of a train, must be governed 
strictly by the terms of orders addressed to it, and must 
not assume rights not conferred by such orders. In all other 
respects it must be governed by the Train Rules and Time- 


521, Orders once in effect continue so until fulfilled, super- 


seded or annulled. Orders held by or issued for a regular | 


train which has lost its rights, as provided by Rule 107, are 
annulied, and other trains will be governed accordingly. 

522 (A). A fixed si must used at each train-order 
office, which shall display red at all times when there is an 
operator on duty, except when changed to white to allow a 
pe to pass after getting orders, or for which there are no 
orders. 

When red is displayed, all trains must come toa full stop, 
and not proceed as long as red is displayed. The signal must 
be returned to red as soon as a train bas passed. It must 
only be fastened at white when no operator is on duty. This, 
signal must also display red to hold trains running in th 
same direction the required time apart. Operators must b° 
prepared with other signals to use promptly if the fixed signal 
should fail to work properly. If a signal is not displayed at 
a night office, trains which have not been previously notified 
roust stop and inquire the cause, and report the facts to the 
Superintendent from the next open telegraph office. 


hen a semaphore is used, the arm means red when hori- | 


ontal and white when in an inclined position. 

522 (B). A fixed signal must be used at each train-order 
office, which shall display red when trains are to be stopped 
for orders. When there are no orders the signal must dis- 
play white. 

hen an operator receives the signal ‘‘31,” or ‘* 19,” he 
must immediately display red, and then reply ‘ red dis- 
played.” ‘The signal must not be changed to white until the 
object for which red is displayed is accomplished. 

hile the red is displayed, all trains must come to a full | 
stop, and apy train thus stopped must not proceed without 
an order addressed to such train, or a clearance card on a 
specified form, stating, over the operator's signature, that he 
has no orders for it. Operators must be prepares with other 
signals to use promptly if the fixed signal should fail to work 
Lens xy, ol If a signal is not displayed at a night office, trains 
which have not n previously notified must stop and in- 
quire the cause, and report the facts to the Superintendent 

rom the next open telegraph office. 

When a is used, the arm means red when hori- 

zontaland white when in an inclined position. 


_ {[Nore.—The Committee has recommended two forms of Rule 
522, leavmg it discretionary with the roads to adopt 0o.e or both 
vf these forms according to the circumstances of their traffic. } 


523. Operators will promptly record and report to the 
Superintendent the time of departure of all trains and the 
direction in which extra trains are moving. They will re- 
cord the arriving time of trains and report it when so 
directed. 

[See note under Rule 500.] 


524. Regular trains will be designated in orders by their 
schedule numbers, as‘* No, 10,” or * 2d No. 10,” adding en- 
gine numbers if desired; extra trains by engine numbers, as 
‘* Extra 798;” and all otber numbers by The direc- 
tion of the movement of extras will be ad when necessary, 
as ‘* East” or ‘* West,” Tine will be stated in figures only. 


(Norg.—In case any roads desire to state time in words as well 
as figures, the U sees nO Objection to tueir doing so.) 
525. The following signs and abbreviations may be used: 
Initials for Superintendent's signature, . 


| 




































































































































































C & E—for Conductor and Engineman. 

O K—as provided in these rules. 

Min—for Minutes. 

Junc—for Junction. 

Frt—for Freight. 

No—for Number. 

Eng—for Engine. 

Sec—for Section. 

Opr—for Operator. 

¥—to clear the line for Train Orders, and for Operators to 
ask for Train Orders. : 

81 and 19—for Train Order, as provided in the rules. 

‘The usual abbreviations for the names of the months and 
stations. 

526. Orders used by conductors must be sent by 
daily, to the Superintendent. 

527. Enginemen will place their orders in the clip before 
them until executed. 

The forms of orders with the committee’s notes thereon are 
omitted from lack of space, and will be given in a future 
number. 


them, 








New England Railroad Club 


LIGHTING OF PASSENGER CARS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the club was held on the 
evening of the 13th inst., President Lauder in the chair, 65 
members present. 

The PrResipENT: There seems to be a craze just now on the 
subject of heating and lighting cars, and a demana for some- 
thing different from what ixin use. We have on exhibition 
in the corner of the room an illustration of the Pintsch sys- 
tem. Inconnection with electric lichting the cost of existing 
systems is an interesting question. I will ask Mr, Adams if 
he can give us any information on that point concerning the 
Julien system. 

Mr. Apams: I don’t think any one is prepared to give fig- 
ures with apy definiteness. 

Gov. Howarb (representing the Pintsch system): Through 
tiie kindness of the Boston & Albany we have an exhibit 
here to-night, as you will see. The difficulty which Mr. 
Pintsch experienced for some twelve years was to get an 
efficient governor, which requires a diaphragm to stand 
the vibration of the cars. A diaphragm is necessary 
in order to vender the elasticity of the gas uniform ; 
after a long time he accomplis this by means of 
hide prepared with some oleaginous material. It has 
a greasy feeling to the touch, ana it remains continu- 
ously the same, without variation. And that is what con- 
stitutes the marked difference between the Pintsch and other 
systems using compressed gas. In all other systems they are 
obliged to oil the diaphragm occasionally, and it follows that 
it never remains the same, but is constantly varying. The 
lamp which will be ultimately adopted in this country prob- 
ably will not be like these shown here, This style is only a 
concession to the weakness of humanity, as people think that 
a car is not well lighted unless some light is thrown on the 
ceiling. whereas the object should be to throw the light 
downward where it is needed. We are making arrapge- 
ments to introduce a lamp sumewhat. different. from this, 


| As to danger of a. all know that gas cannot explode 


noless it is out in the atmosphere; it cannot explode in 4@ Te- 
ceptacle, An explosion of gas may take place in a very close 





adopted by a hundred different companies, and there bas 
never been an accident from it. Incase of collision our cal- 
culation is that gas will be shut off. There is no opportunity 
for it to escape, outside or inside. The gas is carried under 
the car, in a receptacle made of steel. 

It is necessary that the workmanship upon the apparatus 
should be of a bigh order. There are five factories 1 differ- 
ent parts of Germany in this business. Mr. Stroudley, who 
stands very high 1» railroad matters in England, bas given 
up an electric system which he had in contemplation for car 
lighting and applied to the Pintsch company for the tro- 
duction of its system; and it is continually extending on the 
continent, showing the confidence which is there felt in it. 

The cost of this light, after the car is fitted with the ap 
paratus, is about $12 per car per year. It has four times the 
illuminating power of coal gas. Most of the roads that use 
this gas also ligbt their yards and their various buildings 
with it, thus saving enough over what they formerly paid to 
more than cover the cost of the works and fittings, but even 
if that use was not made of the gas, in no case would the cost 
of lighting exceed 749 r year per car, including everything 
in the way of plant and fitting. Of course the first question 
is as to safety, and we have the testimony of the highest ex- 
perts in this country that they regard it as absolutely safe. 
With regard to oil, where a 300” fire test is required, I doubt 
if there is a railroad in New England but what is violating 
the law. The more you refine this oil, the poorer it is for 
burning, and when you get up to 300° itis pretty poor. In 
order to get a good light the tendency is to refine it less. I 
doubt if there is any oi) in the market that does comply with 
the law. It has been stated that the oil that is burned in our 
cars will put out fire. That is true, I have proved it by ex- 
periment; but it is a different thing where upholstery is satu- 
rated with it, where every little fibre is a wick, so nothing is 
proved in its favor when you show tbat it will put out fire if 
dashed upon it. 

Mr. ApAms: How are we to know that we are violating the 
law, or complying with it, in burning 300° fire test oil ? 

Gov. Howarp : You have a State inspector of kerosene. 

Mr. Apams: The oil used by our company is bougbt under 
the inspection of a Government officer who puts his mark 
upon it, and guarantees it to be 300° fire test. I have bought 
a good many barrels and taken pains to get the Government's 
certificate for it. 

Gov. Howarp: The Government inspector does not exam 
ine all the oil ; he only inspects occasionally. 

Mr. ApAMs: The inspection marks are put upon every bar- 
rel by the Goverument inspector. 

Mr. Curtis: The Downer Co. will furnish a certifi- 
cate with each barrel. I took a sample to the Institute of 
Technology and had it tested, and it passed inspection there. 
That was ten years ago. 

Mr. Coney : Is that carbureted hydrogen which Gov. 
Howard is burning ? 

Mr. Drxon: It is carbureted hydrogen. 
than coal gas, lighter than air. 

Mr. Conry : Have the lighter portions of petroleum been 
taken away from it ? 

Mr. Drxon : No, sir, decomposed into a permanent gas. 

Mr. Conry: I spent some six years in the oil country, 
built two or three large refiveries in the United States, was 
also with Downer, of South Boston, for a while, and L ques- 
tion very much whether you will find much oil that will 
stand 800° fire test by the best instruments made. bave 


It is heavier 





tested many thousand barrels of oil in the oil country and in 
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Pennsylvania and in this city. Any person as well posted as 
I was Tnight make a mistake of 10° tb 30°, We have tested 
many thousand samples marked 300°, but I bave seen 
but very few that stood 300° fire test. There is a good 
deal of oi) made in South Boston to-day called 300° 
that will not go much over 225°. hen kerosene 
was first put into head-lights we burned them up, be- 
cause we had the same e for kerosene wicks as 
for oil wicks. Mr. Hall introduced a smaller wick, and that 
succeeded better, and gave a pure white light. The 300° 
fire test oil is from a peculiar part of the still ; it is the cream 
of the oil, very fine, out of the middle of the run ; and it will 
burn beautifully without any subsequent treatment. I have 
seen oil off color that you could not sellin the market, that 
would give a better photometric test than any oil in the mar- 
ket. Do you consider this gas in the Pintsch system a prac- 
tically permanent gas? 
_ Mr. Dixon: Yes, sir; absolutely permanent. This which 
is in the tank here was put in a week ago to-day. There isa 
certain amount of drip to it, but by compression all this drip 
is liquetied. The gas is neither affected by cold or heat; it is 
a pure orthodox gas. It loses about 6 per cent. from com- 
pression ; that is taken away in the form of a liquid; we have 
"— for that purpose. 

be PRESIDENT: Speaking of oil, I had supposed that the 


illumination; but if what Mr. Coney says is true, 
not doubt, it is very gratifying, and may be a help to others. 
Mr. Conry: The only reason 300° does not burn well is 
that it bas not the capillary attraction that the lighter oil 
has. If you can get the on to the wick you can get as 
large a flame and as good combustion. The font of the lamp 
should not be over two inches deep. This oil will burn if you 
give it a proper amount of oxygen, and without smoking, and 
give a whiter light than the lighter oils will. The flame of a 
ead-light fed with this oil is very white: and I don’t know 
of any reason why it should not give as good a light as the 
other oils. [would not care for any oil to burn in my own 
house over 125°. I don’t believe an accident ever happened 
with good petroleum oil in your head-lights, with proper 
wick space and burner properly adj 
The PRESIDENT: The present system of car lighting is a 
very good one. It bhasdone us good service, and we can get 
all the light we want, simply by putting in lamps enough. 
There is only one objection to more lamps, and that is they 
give more heat in the car, an objection that does not pertain 
to electricity, or not to the same extent. Our present system 
is good and economical, and it will not do to abandon it until 
something is shown us that is well worked up and we know 
is all right. We don’t. want to abandon a system for an 
300° or aa I think that lampscan be put into a car to burn 
300° or fire test oil, that are just as safe as an else. 
The lamps in our cars wil} go out if the cars get a P 
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in switching. If a lamp is broken and the oil is scattered, and 
a car takes fire, this fuel to the flame; but with proper 
lamps and oil it would not be possible to set the car on fire 
from them. It is going to cost something over $1,000 a car 
to light with electricity as it exists to-day, which makes it 
impracticable to any extent. Some cars we are building now 
will bave 5 oil lamps each, and each lamp 4 burners. We 
think they will light the cars well, and there will be, of 
course, more heat from them than with a less number, but if 
the cars are mend ventilated I don’t think any inconven- 
ience will arise from that. 

Mr. HumpuHreys: The Pictsch is a thorough system from 
one end to the other ; every detail has been carefully worked 
out. The amount of gas consumed per hour in these lamps 
is surprisingly small. The one on the right burns about 2}< 
ft. per hour, and the light is equal to a candle 
40, whereas coal gas or ordinary illumina’ gas for city 
use is consumed at the rate of 5 ft. per hour, and runs from 
16 to 32 cand'e-power. There is no diluent in this gas; it is 
simply a distillation from oil alone. If you analyze you will 
find diluents, but there are none introduced, nothing but 
what the oil will naturaily —, there. Fe don’t want to 
compress gas at ruinous rates to get enough to carry you to 
Chicago and back ; but that trip can be made with hg 


is about 45 to candle-power. You get a greater 
amount of hght by regeneration, but if that is earried to an 
extreme it will —— a complicated lampand make trouble. 


ju 
There is no comp! a a oo 
it. 


ordinary car-tender can take care 

Mr. Snow: An instance occurred a few years in Can- 
ada, where a sleeping car was hitched on toa freight train, 
where there was no bell cord. One of the lamps in the car 
exploded, and burned up the car, and most of the passengers 
init. This I remember very well. 

Mr. Tyuek: Insofficient light often results from the brake- 
men not turning up the lights as high as they might. In 
many cars lights are placed too to be of apy service to 
the passenger in reading. The New York Central has re- 
cently had lamps ten 
the difference in the light is very marked ; cne can read with- 
out difficulty. With regard to the effect of concussion 
in extinguishing lights, I was once tra in Eastern 


Kentucky when a man was lynched on the train by hav- 
ing bullets fired into bim. moment the shots were fired 
Oe ee tee 
Mr. WHEELER: I ta reflector We have 
within two weeks fi reflectors for tric ing by 
i batteries. We have a car on the York Central 


and another on the Delaware & , 


ing made ready for a test, 
Hudson Canal Co.’s road, in each of there are ten 
burners. With the Julien system of elev I believe 
20 lamps to-a car are required to give the : I 


wer of about | 


: consuming only 23 ft. hour. The gas itself when com- 
bigher the test the poorer the oil for burning ~ = pressed 
whic do 





| 


| have no hesitation in saying that with our reflectors we can 
| with 12 lamps furnish 50 per cent. more light than the 20 
pT de peg og er ty proportion 
| of the expense of lighting can be saved. Referring to the 
| lamps that Mr. Lauder mentioned, 20 burners to a car, I 
| would say that with five oi] lamps, with two burners each, in 
}a 60-ft. car, we will guarantee, with our reflectors, to 
furnish as much light as be will have with his 20 burners ; 
that is, to give a brilliant illumination in every seat in the 
| car, so that persons can see to read easily. We manufacture 
| over 100 different styles and shapes of reflectors. 
| Mr. Lewis remarked that reflectors were successfully used 
in street cars, and that the reason lamps with a large quan- 
| tity of metal preventing radiation of light are still used is 
tbat railroad men do not demand better ones. 

Mr. Coyry: Can anybody give us any definite information 
| about the difference between reflected light and that which 
you get directly from the flame? I once made an experi- 
ment to light a room in an oil refinery, where we could not 
have any light, by putting at the end of the building a pane 
of glass 6 ft. long, and a reflector of same length, filled it 
full of headlight burners, so that every portion of that re 
flector was full of light, and there was a pillar of light in 
front of that window the length of the room. conse - 
quence was that the men could see to fill the cans in every 
part of the room. If there had been a dozen of these lights 
round the r.om, without the reflector, I think they could not 
have seen as well. Now, is light a body, and must it be 
treated as such? If light is a body, it is dissipated in the at- 
mosphere; it goes a certain distance and is lost. Is it proper 
to treat light as a body, and after it leaves the burner where 
does it go? Is it absorbed by the atmosphere, or what be- 
comes of it ? 

Mr. WHEELER : We know that light decreases in intensity 
as you go away from it inversely as the square of tbe dis 
tance. Whether light isa body I cannot say. In all our 
reflectors we use the best quality of German mirror silver- 
plated glass, in which each individual reflection of the flame 


| is 95 per cent. as strong as the original light itself ; and with 


| such reflectors as we put into cars we get a light four or five 
times as strong as the light to which it is applied. With five 
oil lamps in each car, one can see to read anywhere in tbe 
car. We have bad reflectors on the Northern road for 
| three years; and I asked the officers within a month if 
they regarded them as favorably as at tirst, and I find they 
do. Mr. Adams had one or two cars fitted with them two or 
| three years ago, and there was difficulty with them, but it 
| was entirely mechanical, and perhaps also in the fact that 
they did tosome extent darken the car at the top. Mr. 
Wheeler in answer to criticism said; We cannot attempt to 
ligbt the whole car with threedouble lamps. With five double 
lamps [ think that criticism would entirely disapnear. The 
trouble was that you saw a contrast between tie field of re- 
| flection and the -e outside the field of reflection. 
| Mr. Marpen: We have recently put into one car five 
double Jamps with the Acme burner, and thst is perbaps the 
| best lighted car that goes out of Boston to-day, except Mr. 
Adams’ car lighted by electricity. In saying this, IT yet be- 
lieve in electricity as the coming light, and we are fitting up 
one car, in which we shall probably put 10 or 12 burners, 
for electric lighting; the cost of fitting, outside of what we 
do ourselves, 1s $375, including the batteries and all the ap 
pliances. The railroad company is to make the box to hold 
the batteries. 

Mr. WHEELER: To fit upacar such as Mr. Lauder bas 
spoken of, containing five double oi] lamps, with reflectors 
and proper attachments, would cost $25 only. 

Mr. MarpEen: While we would accept a light that would 
give the passenger a chance to read, even if we were obliged 
to darken the roof of a car, yet I think a light diffused 
through the whole car is more pleasant. There are many 
cars with dark bead-linings, which seem to absorb the light. 
A car with light head-linings and wholly illuminated would 
be more desirable than one where the top was not lighted. 

Mr. WHEELER: Every lamp contributes to the lighting of 
the upper part of the car, except the space immediately above. 

Mr. Hayes: Ihave here an arrangement for the extin- 
guishing of lamps. It is an attachment which can be placed 
upon the car lamps in ordinary use with very little exvense. 
It is a ball filled with lead, which can be placed on the ends 
of the tubes, so that if the car tips at any angle over 45’, the 
ball is sure to roli down aud put out the light. If the car 
rolls in any way or is telescoped, the bal! will act and extin 
guish the light. 

The PRESIDENT announced as the subject for discussion at 
the next meeting, Axle Bearings, Dust Guards and Lubrica- 
tion. 








Sand Store, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 


The accompanying illustrations represent the method 
adopted for drying sand for use on locomotives at the Pitts- 
burgb, Cincinnati & St. Louis shops at Columbus. The 
methods adopted differ in several essential particles frum 
those generally used. The wet sand is stored under a roof, 
and is consequeutly protected from being further wetted by 
rain. The sides of this building are formed of stout planking 
for afew feet from the floor, so that the sand can be piled 
some four feet deep. Movable sbutters are provided above 
the fixed sides, and can be opened in fine weather, so as to ad 
mit sunshine and air to dry the upper surface of the sand 
In wet weather the shutters can be closed. The floor is 
formed of loose bricks set on edge, with tile drains under- 
neath. Provision is thus made for naturally drying the sand 
before any artificial heat is applied. 

In the usual method of heaping the sand in the open air it 
is simply shoveled into the furnace wr heater as wanted, and 
the wettest portion of the sand is liable to be taken. At 
Columbus the upper and dryest part of the sand is used first, 
and is taken through suitable openings into the adjoining 
stove for dry sand The wet sand store is large enough to 
hold a supply for the four winter months, during which the 
average consumption is about 17 car loads per month. Each 
car load weighs about 15 tons, so that the total capacity is 
about 1,000 tons of sand. 

The dry sand store is built of brick, with a cement floor. 
| It contains space for two sand dryers and bins for dry sand. 

The sand dryers consist of a wrought-iron bopper tapering 

smaller toward the bottom. The hopper is traversed by 

several rows of steam pipes, placed in rows 2!y inches apart, 

as shown in accompanying illustration. The wet sand is 

thrown on the top of these pipes and while it sticks to the 
' pipes while wet, gradually falls through as it dries. 

A platform runs along one side of the dry sandbouse. The 
engines come alongside this platform and receive their sand. 
| The platiorm is sufficiently long to enable two engines to re- 
\ ceive sand at one time, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infe~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for nes- 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of .bjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business oy men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 


appointments, and especially annual reports, ..»me notice , 


of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly wnderstood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
vuns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
oniy such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising co 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for y or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 











The Iowa Railroad Commissioners’ report for 1886 
contains a classified summary of car-coupling acci- 


dents for the past 9 years, showing that during that | 


time in the state of Iowa 131 employés have been 
killed and 965 severely injured. In the Railroad 
Gazette for September 25, 1885, careful and elaborate 
computations were made from the best attainable 
data, and the following conclusions were arrived at as 
being the probable annual slaughter of employés in the 
United States : 


Ratio 
Severely of killed 
Killed. injured. Total. to injured. 
In coupling cars ..... . .. 459 4,073 4.532 1to8.9 


‘* The indications are, as we have already seen, that 
the slighter injuries would bring up the ratio of in- 


jured to killed to something like that in the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Lake Shore experience. Doing 


this, and distributing the various injuries, as respects 
their nature and severity, about in the proportion of 
the Baltimore & Ohio experience, we obtain as the ap- 
palling totals of the apparent annual injuries to em- 
ployés from coupling cars in the United States, 459 
killed, 4,073 severely injured and 13,770 not seriously 
injured, or 18,302 in all—-one-half more than the 
casualties to the United States army in the great bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, though the number killed is not 
one-fourth as great.” 

This terrible and unnecessary loss of life must be 
lessened, The executive committee of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association have accomplished much in 
reducing the number of competing couplers, but it is 
reserved for the railroad companies to take the matter 
in hand, to select from them some single coupler or a 
combination of them intoa single device. The com- 
plications due to separate state action, and the 
probably illegal prescriptions of different couplers 
in different states, do not diminish, but greatly 
increase, the dangers of car coupling. 
private meeting of a number of railrcad man- 
agers a few months since this problem was discussed, 
and a man of national—world-wide—reputation among 
railroad mev was asked to predict the solution. Said 


he: ‘‘ The matter will be solved very quickly when 


the railroad companies are willing to combine in form- 
ing a pool or corporation.” Done in a proper way, 
this is a rational and perbaps the only possible imme- 
diate solution. 








The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are about to 
make some interesting trials with a variety of car 
couplers. Instead of trying the couplers on two cars 
in a yard; Mr. G. W. Rhodes proposes to take a train 
of from 80 to 36 empty freight cars fitted up with 
various types of automatic couplers that have been in 
experimental use on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, aud make emergency stops over the brake 
coarse at Burlington. In addition to close couplers, 


the Ames coupler apd the Perry link and pin will be great corporations of a policy like that which the | 


At a} 


la dynamometer car, and on the rear of the train will | 
| be attached a way car with impact gauge, such as was | 
used at the brake trials. The shocks made with each | 
|stop will be recorded. The trial will probably add} 


'some interesting information towards solving the 


coupler problem. 


|committee appointed to report on this question to the | 
Superintendents’ meeting of the Chicago, Burlington | 
The trials will take place between the 20th | 


& Quincy. 
and 30th inst., but the exact date is not yet definitely 
settled. 








The electric appliance on the Westinghouse brake | 


at the forthcoming brake trials at Burlington will be 


used in conjunction with the new form of triple, 


valve described in a recent issue. The electric device 


will be placed in a coupling between the cars at} 


as maby points as may be considered desirable, 


and will permit the air in the train pipe to| 
escape, thus quickening the application of the 
brake. The brake can be used independently of any 


electrical device as an ordinary automatic air-brake. 
The American Brake Company may be added to the 
list of brake companies who are about to exhibit 
| at Burlington an air brake capable of being applied by 
an electric current. The brake can be worked by air 
alone without electricity. The cars will also be fitted 
with the American Brake Company’s buffer brake, but 
it is not proposed to work the buffer brake in conjunc- 
tion with the electric air brake, but to show the work- 
ing of either brake as may be desired. It is now 
probable that at least four of the competitors at 
the May brake trials will be fitted with brak- 
ing apparatus complete in itself, but with an 
auxiliary electric attachment. lEl<ctricity can un- 
doubtedly be made to secure the prime requisite in 


long train braking—instantaneous and simultaneous 


application on each car—but, in view of the fact tbat 
the iaws governing its use are stillimperfectly known, 
and occasional failure may be accounted a certainty, 
it will surely be wise for the committee to separately 
test these brakes without the auxiliary electric at- 
tachment in order to ascertain to just what extent 
they are efficient without it. 





The records of Castle Garden show an increase of 
15,000 emigrants for the first quarter of 1887, and it 
is not improbable that we are to receive as great an 
influx as in 1888. It may even be that the figures for 
the present year will rival those of 1882, when the tide 
was at its height, and 476,000 arrivals were recorded. 


One-third of the increase is from the British Isles and | 


two-thirds from the Continent ; but the percentage of 
increase for Great Britain is nearly double that of the 
rest of Europe. 
crease is nearly 100 per cent., from Italy over 60 per 
cent. There was no increase from Sweden and Nor- 


way during the first quarter, but the daily arrivals | 


indicate that for the second quarter it will reach a 
high figure. From Germany the increase is gréater than 
from Austria or Hungary, and was very large for the 
month of March. As passenger traffic, it is noteworthy 
that a larger body than usual is for distant points. It 
appears to be well understood in Europe that the East 
offers few opportunities compared with the West. 
The cause of the increase is, without doubt, the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. 








Considerable space is given in this issue to Dr, Bar- | 


nard’s report, made to the President of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, on the subject of technical education. The 
abstract which we present is sufficient to show the 
scope of the work undertaken by the company, and to 


indicate the extent of Dr. Barnard’s study of the gen- | 


eral subject. The Baltimore & Ohio has made a very 
important step forward, whether it is considered in 
reference to railroad administration alone, or to edu- 
cation and industry in general. The necessity of 
increasing net earnings is more and more pressing. 
The relations of employer and employé are becom- 
ing more complicated and unstable. 
tent of the very ignorant, and of those ‘“‘ educated ” 
in the public schools to read, write, and talk in- 
|creases. Real education, such as actually fits a man 
to do something well in his place will no doubt 
| be found to come nearer to a general remedy for all 
these “* present discontents” than any other one thing. 
That this is not: what the genial Tom Allen would have 
called a‘‘*blanked barren ideality” is abundantly shown 
, by the European instances cited in the report. There 


is no question that a corporation will get better and | 


cheaper service, and happier and more contented em- 
ployés, by careful training of selected youths, and the 
benefit to the nation of. the general adoption by the 


The investigation is taken up by a | 


From Ireland and Russia the in-| 


The discon- | 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI-THE 
ATTAINABLE RESULT. 


i 

Public attention is turned with new interest to the 
Mississippi River asa channel of commerce, now that 
|the provisions of the Inter-state Commerce law 
threaten to bring it into sharper competition with the 
railrouds than heretofore. It is not only the roads par- 
|alleling it, but those which bring the product of the 
West to the Atlantic ports that must in future count 
more on the competition of the Mississippi, if the great 
advantages which they offer for export trade are here- 
after to be to any extent affected by increased rates; 
and it is well to consider briefly what is possible in the 
way of increasing its capacity as a freight carrier. 

To secure and maintain on the Mississippi River a 
navigable channel at low water of 15 ft. to Vicksburg, 
12 ft. to Cairo, 10 ft. to St. Louis, § ft. to Keokuk and 
5 ft. to St. Paul is a greater engineering problem than 
has yet been solved at any time or place on this planet , 
| It is not certainly known that such results are possi- 

ble. If they are, they can only be accomplished after 
|a long period of concerted and consistent action on 
| the part of various departments of the government, 
|and the expenditure of enormous sums of money. 
Whatever the commercial advantages that would 
| probably result from such an improvement, it requires 
|a much more absolute form of government than ours 
to carry it to a successful completion. Anything ap- 
| proaching the limits of the possible in government 
| engineering must not be looked for in this country so 
long as our legislators are also our chief engineers. It 
is certain, therefore, that the best that may reason- 
ably be expected will fall very far short of the pos- 
| sible. 
In view of this condition of things it is irrational to 
| look forward to obtaining in the next half century an 
assured low water depth greater than 12 ft. to Vicks- 
burg, 19 ft. to Cairo, 8 ft. to St. Louis, 5 ft. to Keo- 
| kuk, and 3 ft. to St. Paul. These depths are about 
| fifty per cent. greater than the present ruling depths 
| on the bars at low stages. They are, however, far 
| short of what the public has been led to expect as the 
| certain result of liberal appropriations by Congress. 
| Visions of * the great steamers of the Gulf plying be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans’* have so raised the 
hopes and warped the judgment of men that the 
greatest possible amelioration would come as a dis- 
| appointment, and the greatest probable improvement 
| would doubtless be received with reproaches. The 
public mind has been turned almost wholly toward 
the advantages that would result from an ‘ unob- 
structed river,” tothe almost complete oversight of 
the possible or probable limits of the proposed amel- 
ioration. We have come to regard engineers as om- 
nipotent when supplied with the requisite means. The 
people have thought that if they procure from Congress 
the funds, engineers would certainly be able to skim 
off the tops of a few sand bars ! So many of the forces 
of nature have been subdued and brought into the 
service of man that it seems but a small thing to de- 
mand of gravity to remove from the tops of these bars 
asmall percentage of the material it has deposited 
there. 

But the analogy may not hold. In spanning rivers, 
tunneling mountains, and severing continents, we 
are dealing with fixed and inert matter which, 
when once moved or put in place, has no power 
within or without itself to change its status. Here 
it is only a question of time, money, and wise 
engineering. The treatment of the Mississippi River, 
however, differs as much from such problems as 
these, as the management of a child should differ 
‘from that of a doll. As compared with tunnels, 
| canals, railroads, and bridges, the Mississippi River is 
|a ving, sentient creature, of giant power and of a 
fierce and turbulent disposition, apparently as erratic 
and lawless as a streak of chain lightning, but which, 
like all other phenomena in nature, is working in per- 
fect and exact accord with the numerous forces and 
laws which act and react upon it. These laws are, of 
| course, unchangeable, but the reacting forces may be 
modified, and then the river adapts itself to the new 
conditions, and within the limits of these changes is 
as tractable and subservient as clay in the hands of the 
potter. But the utmost limit of human agency is so 
soon reached in the case of the Mississippi River that 

the resulting changes will necessarily appear small to 
| those who have been predicting the impossible. 

The statements made above will appear to most 
people so startling that it will be necessary to adduce 
| some proof of their truth. 

Between Ca‘ro and New Orleans there has been 





used, and some tests will probably be made with | Baltimore & Ohio bas now undertaken can hardly be| « Speech of Hon. W. S. Shallenberger, M. C., before. the Missis. 


various lengths of links. 


The train will be fitted with 


overestimated. 


sippi River Improvement Convention, St. Louis, Oct. 28, 1881. 
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spent, in the last six years, about $8,000,000, nearly | 
all of which has been given to the improvement of | 
some seventy miles of river, at two points. The upper | 
section is called the Plum Point Reach, being between 
Cairo and Memphis, and the lower one, just above 
Vicksburg. is called the Lake Providence Reach. It 
is true that the improvement works on these reaches | 
have not been entirely completed, owing to a failure | 
in the appropriation in 18838 and 1885; but for a con- | 
siderable portion ef each of these stretches of river 
the contraction works, which are the main reliance in 
deepening the channel over the bars, have been fairly 
complete, and have accomplished their purpose about 
as fully as such works are ever likely todo. The low 
water width has been successfully confined within 
shore lines, some 3,000 feet apart, and whatever 
deepening of channel is likely to result from such con- 
finement has resulted. 

On the Stack Island crossing in the improved por-. 
tion of the Lake Providence Reach the minimum depth 
in 1885, at a stage 5.5 ft. above extreme low water, 
was 14 ft. 

On the Bullerton Bar, in the midst of the Plum Point 
Reach, the lowest water in 1885 was 8.5 ft. at a stage 
of river 9 ft. above low water. 

On the 22 miles of improved channel below St. 
Louis, the minimum depth in 1885 (stage not given) 
was 8 ft. 

From the mouth of the Illinois River to the Des 
Moines Rapids (Keokuk) the improved sections of 
the river give a depth of 4.5 ft. at extreme low 
water. 

From the Des Moines Rapids to St. Paul the im- 
proved portions of the river show a minimum depth 
of 3 ft. at extreme low water. 

The expenditures on the river above Cairo since 1878 
have been : 


Mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the Dlinois 
Mouth of the Illinois to the Des Moines Rapids 
Des Moises Rapids to St. Paul 


815.000 


upper river 
lower river 


Total expenditure in the 
Ld “ 


Total expenditure on the Miss. River since 1878 


The portion of the entire river now improved to the | 
extent indicated above is comparatively small. To. 
obtain these modest results upon the entire length of | 
river from New Orleans to St. Paul will cost at least 
$100,000,000, even though the improving of a section | 
lower down the stream should not destroy the effects | 
obtained higher up. But this is just the element of 
greatest uncertainty in the problem. It is not a diffi- | 
cult matter to cut a navigable channel through one 
sand bar, but when all the bars in the river are cut 
down the same amount, we find that the whole water 
surface has been lowered by nearly the same amount, 
and hence the depth of water over the bars is not very | 
much increased. 

The Mississippi River, like all streams flowing in| 
alluvial beds, consists of a succession of deep pools 
sepacated by high dams. In the case of the lower | 
Mississippi River these dams will average about fifty 
feet bigh, each successive crest being some four or five | 
feet below the preceding one. Let us take a series of | 
six such crests, being some twelve or fifteen miles | 
apart. If the crest farthest up streum is cut down say | 
three feet this will give a good chaanel until the next | 
bar below is cut out, when the intervening pool is | 
lowered and the upper bar again becomes trouble- | 
some. In this way the removal of any one of the 
series is apt to shoal the water on the bars immediately 
above. This is the béte noir of all river improvements. 
It is the one rock on which almost all river improve-_ 
ment schemes in Europe have stranded. There is but 
one way to prevent this result. That is to deepen the 
channel across the bar for such a width only as will 
pass the low water volume with the same slope across 
the bar as was required with the original wide and | 
shallow channel. In this ease the pool above will not 
be lowered, and improvements obtained above wil] | 
not be disturbed. To any one acquainted with the 
shifting, treacherous nature of the beds of such streams 
as the Mississippi, the accomplishment of this delicate 
adjustment would seem well nigh impossible. We. 
may therefore say with certainty that improvements | 
on one section will always affect more or less the con- 
ditions already attained above and below, and hence | 
this exceedingly uncertain element in the problem is | 
inherent in it and cannot be eliminated. 

So far as experience may be used asa guide, there- 
fore, no greater depths than those stated as probably 
attainable can be anticipated from the methods now 
in use, In a succeeding article we will undertake to. 
show why greater depths on bars are unattainable by | 
these méthods, and also that these are the only methods | 
available for the Mississippi River. | 


DIFFICULTIES OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


If any one expected to make political capital out of 


| his support of the Inter-state Commerce bill, he has 


found himself grievously disappointed. Three weeks’ 
trial has already made it an unpopular measure. Peo- 


ple object alike to the enforcement and to the sus- | 


pension of its provisions. In either case some one is 
disappointed, and the man who is hurt feels the evil 
more than the man who is benefited feels the good. 
The fault is not so much in this particular measure 
as in the general attempt to regulate the relations 
between different shippers by act of Congress. Even 


| when this may prove necessary in the long run, it 


involves great hardship for the time being. Matters 
have adjusted themselves to the existing system; it 
takes time and trouble before they can be readjusted 
to any other. The principles applied by railroad man- 
agers in making rates have been by no means above 
criticism; but, such as they are, the country is used to 
them. Business has grown up under a system of 


| special rates. Contracts between producers and deal- 


ers have been made on prices such as these railroad 
charges would permit. 
where the low rates could be most readily obtained; it 
has been so invested in spite of distance from raw 


material, high rents, or heavy taxes. The low rates at | 
| competing points do not by any means go into the 
| pockets of the shippers alone; they are forced to divide 


profits with others in a hundred different ways. 

Now, when the rates for competitive and non-com- 
petitive points are brought to the same scale by act of 
Congress, what happens? The nominal equality 
which is thus produced means a real inequality. A. 
has invested his capital in a city where he has had low 
railroad rates, but high taxes, high rents and high- 
priced raw materials. B. has invested his capital 
where raw materials are most easily obtained, where 
taxes and rents are low, but railroad charges high. The 
two things balance one another. But force the rail- 
road to put A. and B. on the same level, and you leave 
A. burdened with his high taxes and rents, and no 


| counter-balancing advantage to show for it. 


If the discrimination between A and B has been a 


purely personal one—that is, if they have been living | 


in the same place and have paid different rates for the 


same service-—there is no hardship in abolishing it. | 


On the contrary, there is reason for so doing. 
You simply put the two on an equality. But if the 
two men live in different places, the chances are that 
the immediate result is to produce more inequality 
than you abolish. Ofcourse this result will not be 
permanent. Matters will gradually adjust themselves 
to the new order of things. Rents will, in the course 
of time, be reduced at the points which have been 
deprived of their special advantages. Mercantile busi- 
ness will find a new level of prices. But all this 
takes time--not weeks or months, but years; and 
there is danger that by the time the process is well ad- 
vanced, and the worst hardships over, some one will 
insist on modifying the law in such a fashion that we 
must begin over again with a new process of adjust- 
ment. 

There are three sets of localities which have habit- 
ually been charged less than the regular tariff rates. 


1. Thos? which have had the benefit of water com- | 


petition. Here the railroads did not create the dis- 
crimination, but bave rather tended to lessen it. The 
relative advantage of Buffalo over Elmira was pro- 
bably greater before the Erie Railway was built than 
after. 

2. Those like Indianapolis or Atlanta, which have 
had the benefit of railroad competition, and have 
grown up under its influence. 

8. Those which are so far distant from market that 
without special rates they cannot ship atall. This is 
the great reason which prevents the application of a 
pro rata law to any but small sections of the country. 
Long distance traffic cannot by any means be made to 
pay equal mileage rates. 

The last of these classes is exempt from the opera- 
tion of the short haul section. Congress itself. was 
wise enough to see that equal mileage rates would stop 
the movement of Dakota wheat; and the law isso 
worded as not to affect this traffic very seriously. ItS 
weakness has proved its salvation, because any legis- 
lation on the subject would so obviously have killed it. 

The first class is also practically exempt, though for 
a totally different reason. Being able to ship by water, 
these places are strong enough to be in some sense 
above the law. It may cause them inconvenience, 
but it cannot prevent them from getting low rates ig 
they are willing to ship by water. There is a Joss of 
traffic to the railroads, an inconvenience to everybody 
and no corresponding gain to anybody, except, per! 
haps, the boatmen. Under these circumstances, the 
Commission has been urged to exempt such points al- 


Capital has been invested | 


| together from the operation of the law, and has taken 
some steps in that general direction. 
But these exceptions make it bear all the more 
_ heavily on localities of the second class, places which 
| are neither weak enough nor strong enough to evade 
the operation of the law. When there was no law at 
all, Indianapolis and Toledo could compete on terms 
| of substantial equality. When the law applied with 
| equal force to both, water competition might give 
Toledo a certain measure of advantage. But if the 
Commission is going to adopt the policy of exempting 
places which have the benefit of water competition, 
the relative hardship for places which do not enjoy 
such privileges will be overwhelming. Any exception 
which is granted will form the ground for demanding 
a dozen others. The cases do not stand alone. The 
| question of business prosperity is a question of relative 
rather than absolute rates. 
| We are not defending the old system, many of 
whose effects, direct and indirect, were thoroughly 
bad. Nor are we quarreling with the underlying prin- 
ciple of the present law. The hardship isin the pro- 
cess of adjustment: the final result, if we can ever 
reach it, will very likely be beneticial. Any amend- 
meut which Congress is likely to pass would probably 
do quite as much harm as good. A clamor for a rad- 
ical change in the law is already making itself heard, 
Let us hope that it may not be too readily heeded. 
Business can in time adjust itself to a bad law; but not 
to one which 1s being constantly tinkered, Among the 
many evils under which we have suffered, the worst 
has been the uncertainty of rates. If Congress keeps 
changing the law on the subject it will be one more 
element of uncertainty, and in many respects a worse 
one than any with which we have hitherto had to deal, 
_ If we are to have a law, let us have alaw; if we are 
to have it repealed, let us have i' repealed ; but Iet us 
not haye it patched up from year to year before we 
know what it is going to do, or we shall suffer all the 
possible evil without getting any of the possible good, 








The Uniform Code. 


The Time Convention at its meeting in New York 
last week discussed the train rules, and by the decisive 
vote of 50 to 5 finally adopted the code as. considered 
last October, with a few modifications. The telegraph 
rules, which were this Spring reported for the jfirst 
time, were provisionally adopted, and will doubtless 
be put in force at the same time with the train rules 
by most of the roads adopting; so that in a short time 
we shall probably see the whole code in use on a large 
number of important roads. The discussion at the 
convention is not yet reported, and we shali therefore 
refrain from making any extended comments at pres- 
ent. The principal changes aside from verbal im- 
provements and eliminations of unnecessary matter 
are as follows : 

Rules 21 and 22 have been consolidated, and now 
read— 

‘*21, Upon the time-table not more than two sets of figures 
are shown for a train at avy station. 

“Tne times at regular meeting or passing points are shown 

| in full-faced type ; other times in ordinary type: 

‘When two times are shown for a train at any station, the 
earlier (placed in its proper position) is the arriving time and 
the later the leaving time. ' 

*“‘When but one time is shown in ordinary type it is the 
leaving time. y 

‘‘When but one time is shown in fall-faced type it is the 
actual meeting or passing time. 

‘*‘When both the arriving and leaving times are shown in 
' fall-faced type it indicates that one or more trains are to 

be met or passed ator between those times. 

“Tn all cases trains are required to clear and follow as per 

| rules 87 to 92 inclusive. 

‘|The Committee re , 
faced type, that attention be called to tbe trains that are to be 
Met or passed, by numbers or otherwisej."’ ; 

Rule 39* was stricken out. Rule 66 (formerly 68 
now reads : 

‘** The unnecessary use of the whistle is probibited; when 
necessary in shifting at stations and in yards the engine-bell 
should be rung, and the whistle used only when required by 
rule or law, or when necessary to prevent accident. 

All the rules after No. 21 have their numbers 
changed, those below 38 being dropped 1 remove and 
those above it 2; No. 101 becoming 99, etc., and these 
changes necessitate numerous alterations in the refer 
ences in the body of the rules. 

The dispatching rules, which will be found on an- 
other page, although only provisionally adopted are 
quite sure to stand permanently in substantially the 
shape they are now in. They conform strict!y to the 
duplicate-order system, and, the whole subject being 

‘much simpler than the complex mass of rules in the 
other portion of the code, and haviag been consider- 
ably discussed in all quarters for several years past, it 
has naturally come to be better digested than mogt 


other points in railroad running. and so provekes less 


ds.in tion with figures io ful) 








* “39. When an engine is running backward pulling a trefp, or 
without a tram, the classification -ignsis as per Rules } 0s. 37 
and 38 shal! be displayed in the places provided for that purpcse 
ob the tender. When an engive is pushing cars ahead of it. the 

| classification seats shall be displayed on the front of the lead 
| ing car which ing pushed,” 
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diffusive criticism, while at the same time it presents | 
such points of difference as do exist in a more decided 
manner, sv that disagreements are more clearly defined 
and opponents understand each other better. 


The gentlemen of the committee showed their good | 


sense by availing themselves of the counsel of Mr. J. A. 
Anderson, superintendent of the Pennsylvania road’s 
relief department, who was formerly superintendent 
of a single track road and whose treatise on train dis- 


patching (“‘The Train- Wire”) is the best work there is, 


on the subject. He had done valuable work in this 


field which no one could improve upon, and the com-| 


mittee has wisely made use of it. Mr. Anderson is to 
be congratulated upon this recognition of his labors by 
such a representative body of the most progressive 
railroad men. 

The fact remains that this uniform code is a 
basis rather than a precise form, so that it will 
be interesting to see the treatment which 
alternative rules and the blank spaces receive 
at the hands of the different roads. The com- 
mittee kad to state some principles which it could not 


possibly embody in rules for actual use ; and in other | 


cases could best show its view concerning a principle 
by giving the rule which the principle requires, so that 
the individual roads still have a task demanding time 
and much care to put the whole body in shape for use. 
No careless or hurried work can be smuggled in among | 
‘the almost perfect language of the committee’s rules | 
without at once impairing the force of the latter and | 
at the same time showing its own weakness. 


It is now greatly to be desired that the whole code | 


shall be enthusiastically put in force by every road in 


the country. Those who fully and heartily agree 
with the committee should do this with an earnest in- | 


tention of justifying the committee’s views and stand_ 
ards, and with a view to convincing doubters without 
delay. The Jatter, and those who are indifferent, 
should “give the law a fair trial” so as to have conflict- 
ing interests and principles, if such there be, squarely 
set over against each other without tedious delays and 
compromises ; so that if uniformity is really unattain- 
able in important features, as many claim, the ob- 
stacles may be clearly shown and understood by all 
as soon as possible. If we cannot have one standard, 
two will be desirable. Even three, or four, would be 
preferable to no standard or to entire chaos, which may 
almost be said to be a fair characterization of the old 
régime. 


The committee certainly deserves all the credit that | 


has been accorded to it. Its labors have been arduous 
and protracted, but the result is of a commensurate 
degree of importance ; we venture to say that the well 
digested systems of England and Continental Europe 
were a very much longer time in the evolutionary 
process. 


The names of the new officers of the Convention | 


will be found in another column. 








Trade Patriotism. 





The Engineer improves the Woodstock and Bussey 
bridge disasters as follows : 


‘* There appears to be no doubt whatever that the | 


cause was a wretchedly bad steel rail, rolled in the 
United States from, it is said, a German bloom. It is, 
of course, a favorite boast with Americans that they 
cap turn out more rails in a given time than English 
rail makers. In this case the more haste the less speed. 
United States steel rails are rapidly acquiring the 
reputation of being nearly as bad as the iron rails 
Tolled in old tumes in Wales, which would break in 
two or three places if they were thrown out of a 
wagon. 

‘* The lesson. taught by these things is one that those 
may read who run. It is that unless railroads are 
designed by competent men, and are then made and 
worked honestly, the public will from time to time be 


slaughtered in heaps. Whether this circumstance is, | 


or is not, taken into account by the great railway 
monopolists of the United States we cannot pretend 
tosay. But we may and do say that such events 


should act as a warning to our own colonists and lead | 


them to have as little as possible to say to American 
railroad engineers or their works. There are in the 


United States, beyond question, most talented, highly | 


‘educated, avd honurable engineers. It can hardly be 
said, however, that these gentlemen ever get a fair 
chance. They are pushed on one side by men less 
scrupulous, and colonists are more likely to have to 
deal with the last than with the first.” 

Noting that when we have a bridge accident we 
make it a principal to save enough passengers to 
tell the story and that, in general, our tin pan 
bridges are not built by- our best 
it gives us’ great pleasure to agree with our esteemed | 
contemporary as to the necessity for competent de- 


the | 


engineers, 
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sign, with honest construction and maintenance ; 
jand there is small doubt that both competence and 
honesty were lacking in the design of the Bussey 
bridge, as well as competence in its inspection and 
maintenance. 

The Railroad Gazette has before now called the at- 
tention of those interested to the fact that some of 


| our rail mills put too little work on their rails, with | 


marked advantage to the quantity of their outputs, 
and if we did not make rails faster and with less labor 


than in England, we would probably be paying as | the exception of 1886. 


much now for steel rails as we did pay for the Welsh 
rails. But the editor of The Engineer must have 
relied exclusively on his own imagination for the 
| assertion that there is or has been any similarity be- 
tween our steel rails and those Welsh bars for which 
we paid his countrymen so long a price in the days 
| which are forever past. 


break, but that they will not break; instead of being 
treacherously brittle from the maximum amount of 
mill cinder that they could be made to carry, they | 
| have been too soft from a deficiency of carbon. Until 
lately 56 to 60 pounds has been the standard weight 
for rails in this country, while the weight of locomo- 
tives has about doubled, and the load of an eight- 
| wheeled car has increased from ten to thirty tons. 
Under these circumstances, it has been necessary to 
keep our rails soft, with the result that we had only 
| 45 accidents reported during the last year from broken 
! . 
| rails. 


61,905 miles still had iron rails, or over twice the total 
mileage of all the roals in the United Kingdom. 
admitted that the returns do not show that these acci- 
dents were from Welsh rails. 

The *‘ warning to our own colonists” is undoubtedly 
necessary, and should be repeated frequently, 
spite of the efforts of The Engineer, there is a growing 
| tendency in the English colonies to adopt the methods 
|and machinery that have -proved so economical and | 

efficacious in the United States—methods and ma-| 
chinery which, according to Mr, Jeans, have enabled 
us, by increasing our working expenses a little over 4 
millions sterling, to earn an additional 27} millions, | 
while in the United Kingdom an increase of about 6| 
millions in net receipts has required an increase of | 
over 10 millions in working expenses. 

But the most remarkable clause in the sentences | 
above quoted is the reference to *‘ the great railway | 
monopolists of the United States.” Mr. Poor, in a 
report to ‘‘ The English Association of American Bond | 
and Shareholders,” 
the rate received for it on twenty-one leading American | 
roads, as follows | 





Freight Rate per | 

Tons. Ton- matte. earnings. ton-mile. 
1,000 = 1. 1,000 = 1,000 = 1. Cents. 

1865. 22,250 2.370.763 $69,825 2.945 
1866. 28,491 2.981.763 77,004 2.582 
SERPS 30, 840 3,222,824 75.381 2.438 

- re 35.171 3,743,369 80,142 2140) 
1869 39,835 4.408.321 87,426 1.983 
co eer 39.245 5,111,393 88.489 1.731 
es 50,256 5.937.679 97.187 1.636 
a 59.211 6,921 091 112 408 1.612 
1873.... 67,384 7,885,702 127,046 1.611 
1874 65.416 8,020,102 108.599 1.354 
1875. 92 8,380,102 107.658 1,284 
1876. 69,069 9,972,839 102,010 1,124 

| 73,556 9.131,613 100,804 1.103 | 
1878..... 75,553 10,433,738 105.974 1.015 
reer 96,336 13,033,723 114,265 0.876 
1880. 106,485 14,085,993 139.331 0.988 
we .750 16.074.604 146.700 0.912 
1988 paw: 134.124 16,075, 167 147.719 0.918 
1883....... 142,645 17,307,649 167,564 0.868 
RABE. 2.0). 144,291 17,501,741 153,736 0.876 
1885. ...... 150,972 18,837,730 144,562 0.767 


On the other hand, Mr. Jeans says 


been immaterial.” This agrees with the comparison | 


of the English rates mentioned by Colburn and Holley | 


in 1857 with those now current, and during 1885 the | 
American freight rates were about one-third only of 
what Mr. Jeans asserts were the English rates of 1884. | 


The difficulty with American rails is not that they | quence of the small corn crop of 1881, and it was supposed 


Poor’s Manual returned for the 127,729 miles of | 
railroad in this country 160,597 miles of track, of which | 


It is | 


for in 


returns the amount of traffic and | i 


| sum. 
| cents) could have been secured on this year’s exports, the 
| difference between the actuai value of this year’s shipments 
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| ecititied during the five months ending with March, bave 
been as follows, for the years named : 





Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 to 
March. March 31. March 31. 
aa DeStmees basse eee $6,401,765 $21. 906.983 $36.435.920 
. 5826 645 19,146,777 31,661 164 
6,359,052 25 760.529 41,186.331 
5.610.905 21,657 582 38,421,000 
on 10. 4°4.325 31,205,190 48,048 900 
.-. 7,993,329 30 440,290 48, 103°: 255 
. 8,199,186 52 470.972 73,425,532 





Ww hile the value of the March exports this year is greater 
than tLat of any other year since 1883, the aggregate for the 
five months is much less than that of any other year, with 
That year they were about 13 per 
less than this year. For the three months since Jan. 
1, this year’s exports are not only greater than last year’s, 
but are slightly in excess of thuse of 1884: 

The larger proportion of the provision exports consists of 
pork products. From 1877 to 1881, there wasa very large 
increase in the amount of pork exports, but in 1882 the ex- 
ports decreased nearly one-balf, as compared with those of 
the previous year. This was considered the natural conse- 


cent. 


that with better crops there would be au increase in the pork 
exports. But this does not seem to have been the case. The 
corn corps of 1884 (1795 million bushels), and 1885 (1936 
million bushels) do not appear to have been followed by any 
very great increase in the hog exports. As compared with 
the two previous years, the corn crop last year was a smal) 
one, being only 1650 million bushels; but the exports of hog 
products for the five months this year are larger in pounds 
than for the same period of any year since 1882, as will be 
| seen from the following statement showing the exports of hog 
products, in millions of pounds, and their value for March 
and for the three months and for the five months ending with 
March of each year : 


March.—-— —Three months.— 
Million Million 


—-Five months.-— 


illion 
Ibs. Value. Ibs. Value. Ibs. Value. 
1887.. 56.2 $4,482,366 217.1 $16,541,828 397, 3 $29 417 296 
1886.. 63.5 4,198,009 203.2 3,084,894 353% 24.953.09'5 
1885.. 50.1 4.070.344 223.7 18.563.179 372.9 51,708,451 
1884.. 32.7 3,403,145 143.6 14,209,999 298,4 28,565.688 
1883.. 65.3 7,163,643 218.1 23,441,972 359.4 38,517,936 
1882. 57.4 6038580 233.8 24,094,336 399.4 41.302.625 
| 1881.. 15 30. 0 5,993,383 4146 41.834.724 7420 63,643,456 


For the four years previous to 1881, the exports of hog 
products for the five months ending with March were, in 
millions of pounds : 


1877. 1878. 1879 1880. 
| 385.9 540.5 615.2 541.8 


While the number of pounds shipped during the five months 
| this year is greater than that for the corresponding time in 
any year since 1882, and only about one-half of one per cent. 
less than the amount exported in that year, the value of the 
exports this year has been exceeded in every year, except 
1884 and 1886. In 1884, when the quantity exported was 
| 25 per cent. less than this year, the value was only 3.6 per 
| cent. less, and in 1882, when the quantity was 14 per cent. 
| more than this year, the value was 40.4 per cent. nore. This 


| of course, is the result of the great drop in the average price 
| of all pork products in the last few years. 


The average price 
of hog products for the five months ending with March dur- 
ing the last seven years has been, in cents per pound : 
1961. 1882, 188". 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
8.57 10.34 10.99 9.51 8 48 7.05 7.40 
As will be seen, from 1881 to 1883 there was a very ma - 


| terial advance in the average price, which reached nearly 11 
= | cents per pound in 1883. 


Since that time there has been a 


| steady dropping in prices, until last year the average price 
| was 18 per cent. less than in 1881. 


This year, however, the 
tendency has been upward, though the advance over last 


| year’s price is only .35 cent per pound, or a little less than 


5 per cent. On the 397.3 million pounds exported, this 
amounted to nearly $1,400,000, which is no insignificant 
If the average price which obtained in 1883 (10.99 


and what would have been received in that event amounts to 


| $14,263,000. 


The quantities and value of the various kinds of pork pro_ 


| ducts exported and the average price in cents per pound dur. 
| ing the five months ending with March have been: 

: “In the United | 
Kingdom any reductions that have occurred in these | pa .on 
directions during the same interval (1871 to 1884) have | | Pork 











——-—— 1887. —-——-- ———_—-1886. — —-— 
Milhon Average Million Average 
pounds. Value price. p:uuds. Value. price. 
Pade. 183. 6 $13,686,971 7.45 174.5 $12,433,258 7.12 
$ opeloes - 2,955,344 10.59 21.6 3987,882 9,21 
‘. 2 157.163 6.31 35.5 2,084,484 587 
Lard. at ‘a518 10,617,818 7.0L 1223 8.453.602 6.91 
Total.... . 397.3 $29,417,296 7.40 353.9 $24, 959, 226 7. 7.05 


Thus there bas been an increase this year over last in the 
quantities exported of all classes of hog products except pork, 
| and an increase in value of exports of even that class. There 


In the light of the above data we are forced to the | hus not been, however, a uniform advance in the average 


conclusion that the editor of The Engineer was writing | price of all classes of hog products. While the lard exports 
| hurriedly when he re-echoed the vulgar cry of our this year are nearly 30 million pounds greater than last year, 


demagogues against “the great railway monopolists | 
of the United States.” 








Provision Exports. 





the provisions exports in March were much less in value | 
than the exports of the two previous months, they were | 
nearly 10 per cent. greater than those of the same month of | 
the previous year. While the March exports of pork prod- | 


34 4.4 
ucts this year were 7,500,000 pounds less than last year | | Salted and picked . 307 


there was an increase of $380,000 in the valve of such ex- 
| ports over March of last year. 


|e Mareh andthe three months.euding with March, and of 


the beef and pork products (pot including dairy products) | 


The value of the exports of beef, pork and dairy products | | 


there has been an advance of only one tenth of a cent per 


| pound in price. The greatest advance in price has been in 


the ham exports, the average price of which was 1.38 cents 
per pound bigher than last year. 
While the exports of beef products are very mucb smaller 


| than the exports of hog products, they are of considerable 
Thejreport of the Bureau of Statistics shows that while | 


importance. For the five months ending with March the ex - 
| ports of beef products have been: 














—-—— 1887 —_ 

Million Million 

Reece Value. pounds. 
| Canned $1,855,962 ee s12 ois. $00 
| eR Ae 2.977.457 40.7 3,728,281 
953,244 16.3 1,030,233 
EES 1,231,961 13.8 733,737 
a 775 $7,018,624 70.8 $6,708,071 


The quantity of canned heef isnot shown for tbe reason 
that there is no report of the number of pounds exported las; 
year. For,the five;months of this year there were 28,017,084 
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pounds exported; and if there has been no very great change | million bushels less than during the first quarter of 1886, and 


in price this is an increase of about 50 per cent. over las, | its percentage of the total receipts wes only 7.5 per cent, 
year’s exports, as there has been that increase in the value of | this year, while for the same time last year it carried 
the exports of that article. While there has been an increase | 17.2 per cent. of the total receipts. This marked decrease is, 
of 9.5 per cent. in quantity and 4.6 per cent. in value of the| probably, partly in consequence of its not having been so 
total beef products, there has been a decrease of 15 per cent. | active in the market recently as it was a year ago, and partly 
in quantity and 20 per cent. in value of the fresh beef | the result of the introduction of a new competitor which has 
exports. The exports of salted and pickled beef this| practically thesame Western connections as the Lackawanna. 
year were 2.4 per cent. in quantity and 7.5 per cent. | The “‘ various” receipts were about 2,000,000 bushels greater 
in value less than Jast year. The tallow exports were | during the first quarter of this year than they were for the 
91 per cent. in quantity and 68 per cent. in value greater | first quarter of 1885. From this it is only reasonable to as_ 
than last year’s exports, As can be seen at a glance, there | sume that during the period under consideration the Lehigh 
has been a very considerable reduction in the average price | Valley brought to New York about 10 or 11 per cent. of the 
of all classes of beef products exported this year as com- | total grain receipts. If so, its share of the total business was 
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pared with the average price last year. 
The value of the dairy products exported have been : 


Pr ontnan 1886. 
arch.... ine Shs seats ada aa 514.693 $463,955 
SO. 2 OO ORE Bhives is wcenstidvave 8,856,7" 9,580,644 


While there has been an increase of 11 per vent. in March 
exports, the valu: of the exports for the three months this 
year is 8.2 per cent. less than for the same period in 1888, 








New York Grain Receipts by Routes. 


The flour and grain receipts at New York during March 
are shown in the following statement, which also shows how 
the receipts last month compare with the previous month: 

March. February. Inc or Dec 


Bushels. Bushes. Bushels.  P.c. | 


N. Y. Central........... 2.473,246 1,884,217 + 489,129 31.3 
BRED SAA Wie dca 'e3) Laon 1,770,429 1,310.346 + 460.074 35. 

Pennsylvania... ..... . 1.283.260 567,92 + 715,326 126.0 
Lackuwanna ......... . 833.773 455.282 + 78.491 174 
West Shore............. 1,381,350 547,207 + 834,143 152.4 
oo ee - 1,149 325 959,582 + 159,743 161 








Total rail. ... 8,591,474 5,754,508 + 2,836,006 49.3 
ES ee 55,732 105,732 — 50,000 47.3 
Total...... ..... .. 2,647,206 5,860,300 + 2.786.906 7.6 
Thus the total receipts last month were 47.6 per cent, 
greater than those of the previous month, and nearly 25 per 
cent. greater than the January receipts. As will be seen 
from the above statement, while the March receipts of every 
road were larger than its receipts in February. there was a 
very great variation in the per cent. of increase of the several 
roads. The largest increase both in actual quantities and in 





per cents. was in the West Shore receipts, but it must be | 


taken into consideration that its February receipts 
were less than its receipts for any month since 


July, 1886. The Pennsylvania ranks second in re- | 


gard to increase both in quantities and per cents. 
it obtaining in March a greater percentage of the total 


rail receipts than it has secured in any month since last | 
August. While the receipts of the Lackawanna road last | 


month were 17 per cent. greater than its February busiuess, 
its percentage of the total rail receipts (a little over 6 per 
cent.) was smaller than an that of any month since August 
last. In March, 1886, the Lackawanna was evidently more 


actively interested in the grain movement, as it brought over | 


24 per cent. of the grain received at New York that month, 
The receipts by various routes (mainly Lehigh Valley) still con- 
tinue large, having been 13 29 per cent. of the tota] last month, 


{m February, however, the ‘‘ various” receipts were over 17.2 | 


per cent. of the total. The combined receipts of the New 
York Central and West Shore roads were 44.6 per cent. of 
the total receipts, as against 41.6 per cent. in February. 


While the total receipts of flour and grain at New York} 


were much greater than the receipts in either January or 
February, they were 15.7 per cent. smaller than those of 
March, 1886. For the last six years the March receipts have 
been, in bushels: 


1882. 1883 1884. 1885. 1886, 1887. 
5,063,330 10,226,564 6 278,880 12,290,022 10,256,150 8,647,206 


Thus the receipts last month were smaller than those of the 
corresponding month of any of the above-named years, ex- 
cept 1882 and 1884. 

The New York receipts of flour and grain for the three 
months ending with March have been as follows during the 
last two years: 





1887—_—  ——- 1886 —-Inc. or Dec.-— 





about a third larger than the Lackawanna’s, and nearly the 
same as the Pennsylvania’s. It must be remembered, how- 
| ever, that a very large proportion of the grain traffic of the 
| Pennsylvania road goes to Philadelphia and Baltimore in 
| stead of coming to New York. 
| In order that a comparison may be made of the total re- 
| ceipts at New york for the last three months with the re- 
ceipts during the corresponding periods of former years, we 
| give the following, showing, in millions of bushels, the total 
flour and grain receipts at New York during the first three 
| months of each of the years named. 
| 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1888. 1887" 
17.6 26 3 16.6 28 2 24.7 21.4 


Flour and Grain Exports. 











As there is no great fluctuation in the local cousump_ 
| tion of breadstuffs at the East, any increase or decrease 
| mn the receipts at the seaboard must largely be the result 


| of variation in the export demand. This, of course, may | 


| not always be the case, as owing to commercial influences 
| affecting the prices in the markets, the increase or decrease 
of the quantities in store at the seaboard, etc., the seaboard 
receipts may fluctuate without there being any correspond- 
ing variativn in the quantities exported. 

For the first three months of this year and the same period 
of the four previous years the exports of flour and grain from 
the four principal Atlantic ports (New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore), have been, in bushels : 


Montb,. 188%. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
| January ..14,608 809 10,148,305 14,299,913 8.734.021 13,931,119 
February.13,249.698 6,651,690 11,722,717 8.399.330 10.594,184 
March....11.785,802 7,301,069 10,656,977 12,678,788 16.289,29:5 


| 
| 








Total. ..39.644,269 24.101,064 36,679,607 29,812,139 40,814,596 | 


Thus the exports during the first quarter of this year were 


larger than the exports during the same veriod of any of the 


other years named being about 11 per cent. larger than thoseof 
the first quarter of 1885, though the seaboard receipts in 


no doubt caused by the variations in the quantities in store at 
the Atlantic ports. It will be seen that while the exports in 


January and February this year were only about an average | 


two months’ business, the March business was exceptionally 


large, exceeding the March business of previous years, as fol_| 


January, February and March, 1885, were about 11 rer cent: 14 
greater than the receipts for the last three months. This was | 
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| While tke actual quantity exported from New York this 
| year was exceptionally large, it does not appear to have se- 
cured an unusual proportion of the traffic. Its percentage 
| this year was 2.4 more than in 1886 ard 1.6 more than in 
1885. In 1884, its percentage was 4.2 greater than its this 
year’s percentage, but the total exports were smailer that 
year than in either of the other years. In 1883, when the ac. 
tual exports from New York during the first quarter of the year 
were practically the same as this year, its percentage was 1.6 
greater than its percentage this year. The actual exports from 
Boston were larger this year than in either of the other years, 
but its percentage was 1.8 less than last year and 4.8 less 
than in 1884. Philadelphia exports were greater, actually 
and relatively, this year than in either of the other four 
' years, except 1885. In that year its exports exceeded this 

year’s exports by 95,000 bushels; its percentage being 10.7, 

as against 9.4 this year. The Baltimore exports in the Jast 
three months were larger than those of the first quarter of 
| either of the other years; but its percentage of the total was 
| 4.2 greater in 1886, and 1.2 greater in 1885, than its per 


centage this year. 








Seaboard Receipts of Flour and Crain. 





The receipts of flour and grain at the four Atlantic ports 
| (New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore) during Jast 
| month aggregated 20,916,683 bushels. This is an increase 

of nearly 52 per cent. over the receipts of the previous 
month; but the February business was a small one, as com- 
| pared with the movement of the same month of the two pre- 
| ceeding years. 

For the last five years the grain receipts (includiag flour) at 
the four ports have been, in bushels: 

Year. New York. Boston. Philad’a. Baliimore. Total. 

188%.... 10,318,478 5,5¢1.658 2,136,471 3.280.267 19,316,854 
1884 .. 6.330.420 2.005.201 1.453.475 2,710,107 12,4: 9,403 
1885.. . 12,290,022 2,585,841 2.588.700 3.807.219 21.271,782 
1886... 10,256,150 3.575.896 1.986.450 4.€08,100 20,426,566 
| 1887... 8,647,206 3,571,793 3,577,213 5,120,471 20,916,683 

It will be seen that while the total receipts last month have 
not been exceeded by the March receipts in any of the other 
years shown above, except in 1885, when the receipts were 
about 350,000 ousbels, or less than 2 per cent., greater than 
last month, the receipts at Phiiadelphia and Baltimore 
during the month were greater than for either of the four 
years 1883-1886 ; and as Boston seems to have beld its own, 
the gains at the two southern ports appear to have been 
secured at the expense of New York. 

A better understanding of the relative gains and losses of 
the several ports will be arrived at by an examination of the 
following statement, showing the percentages of the several 
ports of tbe total March receipts for the years 1:amed: 

Year. New York. Bosto . Philadelpbia. Baitimore. Total. 
883.... 11.t 70 100.0 


534 185 i 
1884.. 50.7 160 116 21.7 100.0 
1885 . 57.8 12.1 12.2 179 100.0 
1886... 5U.2 17.5 9.7 22.6 100.0 
1887.. 41.3 17.1 17.1 24.5 100.0 


| month was very much less than its percentage of the March 
receipts of any other year of the five, being a loss of 8.9 per 


lows : 28 per cent. more than in 1886, 53 per ceut. more than | cent. as compared with its percentage in March, 1886. In 
in 1885, 123 per cent. more than in 1884, and 39 per cent- | March, 1885, its percentage was greater than during any of 
more than in 1883. The exports from the four ports for the | the other years, being 57.8 per cent., or 16.5 per cent. more 
last six months of the year bave been, in millions of bushels: than last month. Boston’s percentages of the March re- 


| 1882. 1883. 1884, 1585. 1886. | ceipts in 1 886 i last 
mes ~ _ OT . | ceipts in 1883 and 1 were larger than its percentage las' 


E ‘ r s , ““ | month, but the actual March receipts of that port in each of 
The exports for the nine months ending with March have | the three years were practically the same. 


| pe —- —_ ——_—-€ of — 1886-7 | The percentages of .both Philadelphia and Baltimore were 

111.2 85.3 — 101.6 79.5 105.3. | greater this year than their percentages of either of the other 

Thus the total exports for the 9 months ending with March | years. 

| this year have been larger than those of the corresponding| The total flour and grain receipts of the four ports during 

period of either of the four preceding years, except 1882-3. | the three months ending with March, during the lastfive 
The flour and grain exports of the several ports for the | years have been, in bushels : 

first quarter of the year, during the last five years, have been | Year. New York. Boston. Phila. Haltimore. Total. 


d | 1883....24.264.247 8,445,507 5.999.729 1°.239,823 48,952,296 
as follows, in bushels : 1884.. .16.835,731 6.643.129 4.196.802  5,583.498 1,199,160 

New Philedet- Balti- | 1$85....28.185.214 6.811.477 6'861.964 11,561,199 53.419,854 
Year. York. Boston. »bia. more. Total. | 1886 .. 24.702.903 7.784.360 4.261,311 16.453.163 47.201.737 
1883... 3 3,855,212 3, 9,744,882 39.644,269 | 1887....21.434,890 8,323,803 7,274,411 11.760348 48,792.551 


. .22,284,31 
1885 °. 191485.025 S020 BO95220 O7E9165 S6.c7eo0r _ The total receipts for the first quarter of this year make a 
| 1886 ...15,560,031 2,690,434 1.719.540 _8.842,134 29,812 129 | Very good showing, as they were not exceeded during the 

2,281,060 4.328,925 3,840,872 10,363,739 40,514,586 | same period of any other year except 1885, when they were 
While the receipts at New York for the three months of | about 11 per cent. greater than this year. The difference be- 
| this year were smaller than its receipts for the corresponding | tween the receipts of the first quarter of 1888 and the three 
| three months of either of the previous years (except 1584), months of this year is so small (160,000 bushels) that the 
| its exports during that period were larger than they have totais of both years may be cousidered alike. As the receipts 
_ been any year since 1883, when they were practically the of the four ports during the last six mor.ths of 1886 were as 


| large as the receipts during the last six months of either of the 


—-« 

Road. Bushels. P.c. Bushels. P.c. Bushels. In. p.c | 1887....2 

N. Y. Central... 6,515,498 30. 9,079,310 368 —2,563,817 — 6.4) 

Berle 225 +ccicnces 4,802,293 27.4 5,411,651 21.9 — 603,353 + 05) 

Pennsyleania... 2,392,109 11.2 3,089,632 125 — 697,528 — L3) 

Lackawana. .... 1,615,444 7.5 4,239,607 17.2 —2,624,.163 — 9.7 

West Shore..... 2,887,362 13.5 1,636,416 6.6 -+-1,250, + 69 

Various ......... 2,933,987 13.9 974,173 3.9 +2,009,764 +10.0 

PR ne zon ccewe se oes - et) =e 3,234,146 
Oastwise ...... 237.25€ > 272, il — {858 P 

eee i ae ae hs ee same asthis year. In fact, during the last three months the 

BOCA 556. 00000 21,433,899 100.0 24,702,903 100,0 —3,269,004 | 


The total receipts of flour and grain at New York for the 
three months ending with March this year were, therefore, 


more than three million bushels (or about 13 per cent.) less | 
than the receipts in 1886. This probably is no more than could | 
be expected when we consider the movement during the last 
six months of 1886, as compared with the corresponding | 
period in 1885. For the six months ending with last De-| 
cember the receipts at New York by all routes, including the 
canal, were 78.4 million bushels. During the same period in 
1885 the receipts only aggregated 69.2 million bushels. Thus 
the receipts for the six months of 1886 were 9.1 million | 
bushels more than for the last balf of 1885. 

The New York Central and the West Shore together car- 
ried about the same proportion of the total receipts for the 
first quarter of this year as they carried of the receipts of the 
first three months of 1886; their combined percentage this | 
year being 43.9, as against 43.4 last year. During the three | 
months just ended the percentage of the New York Central | 
proper was 6.4 per cent, less than its percentage in 1886, but 
this was a little more than offset by the increase in the Wes, 
Shore’s per cent., from 6.6 per cent. last year to 13,5 this | 
year. The largest decrease in both actual quantities and 
ber cents, seems to have been in the receipts of the Lacka- 


exports from New York were about 850,000 bushels more | three preceeding years, it would not have been surprising 
than the receipts at that port during the same time. Tak- if there bad been a failiog off in the business during the last 
ing into consideration the local consumption, this must) three months. While the total receipts this year were be- 
have resulted in a very large reduction of the! tween 3 and 4 per cent. in excess of Jast year’s receipts, the 
stock in hand at that port on March 31, as com-' receipts at New York were over 3,000,000 bushels less than 
pared with the amount in store onJanuary 1. This ex- | they were last year, while ali of the other ports bad an in- 
cess of exports over receipts for three consecutive creased traffic. 

months is exceptional, for the last five years at least. This| Expressed in per cents. of the total receipts the receipts at 
year is the only time when it has occurred at New York; the several ports during the first quarter of tbe years 
though it is pot so exceptional that the exports for one month | named were as follows : 

should be larger than the receipts. In.February, 1883, the year. New York. Boston, Philadelphia. Batimore. Total. 
exports from New York were nearly 314 million bushels more | '883.... 49.6 17.2 12.3 a8 yy 


. ., 1884.... 50.7 200 12.5 16.8 100.4 

than the receipts. By reference to the above statement, it ieee. . §2.8 17.7 re 21.6 100.0 
i i i 1886 ... 52.4 16.5 90 22.2 100.0 
will be seen that during the last five years in no instance were a. “50 m1 149 ro | 100.0 


the exports for the three months from either of the other 


ont = than the seceipts at the came port during the year than during any of the other years, being 8.4 per cent. 


; . less ti its percentage 
The exports of the several ports during the three months | a — rege sam) ae peal abot p= pot ipts 
were as follows, expressed in per cents of the totals of the | “ 


Thus, New York’s percentage for the quarter was less this 


four ports: was smaller than during any year prior to the present one. 

Phila- _ The percentage of Boston this year is about the same as its 
a _ ae aoe —. =. i, percentage in 1888, and has only been exceeded once during 
1884 ....,.... 58,8 15.4 ey Oe 100,0 | the last five years. In 1884, its percentage was 20, as 
1885... -, 59.0 Set -s0ce Ss joo.g | against 17,1 this year, but its actual receipts were 14; 
1887.24.00... 546 10.6. 94 254 100.0 ' million bushels less than they were last month, 
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The percentages and actual receipts of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore for the last three months were greater than they 
were during the same period of either of the four years pre- 
vious. The combined percentages of New York and Boston 
compare with the combiue:l percentages of the two southern 
ports as follows, during tre first quarter of the years named: 








1883. 1584. 1885. 1886. 1887. 

N. Y. and Boston. ...... 66.8 70.7 65.5 6 8 61.0 
Phila. and Baltimore.... 35.2 293 34.5 31.2 39 0 
The attentive reader will have noticed in the ** Notes 
in the South,” by Mr. 8. Wright Dunning, in last 


week’s Railroad Gazette, a discussion of the effect of 
the Inter-state Commerce law on the Louisville, New 
Orleans & Texas Railway. This road is so situated as 
to present on its line sections where the competition with the 
river steamboats must be very close and direct, and other 
sections where there is no such competition. The conclusion 
reached in the “ Notes” isthat if the long and short haul 
clinse is enforced, the road must give up most of its through 
freight traffic and try to live on its local traffic, with the 
result that the public will be the losers, and only the steam- 
boats will gain by the enforcement of the law. Saturday 
last Mr, Cummins, General Counsel for the company, ap- 
peared before the Inter-state Commission in support of a 
petition for relief already filed. The differences of rates 
heretofore made by this road are often cited as showing the 
need of legislation. This case well shows the truth of the 
saying attributed to Commissicner Pierson, that ‘‘ the great 
public will never know and even railroad men are surprised 
to find bow many concessions to public requirement have 
been made in the effort of the railroads to accommodate the | 
business on which they depend for revenue.” 








Serious results from apparently insigniticaut, aimost con- 
temptible, causes are constantly thrusting themselves upon 
the attention of railroad men, and it is interesting to see in 
how many cases there are two or more simple preventives, 
either one of which would hay>2 alone obviated the untoward 
consequences. The following case, which is not all romance, 
but which actually occurred the other night, in all but its 
worst features, will point our meaning: A passenger brake- 
man on approaching a station did not announce the name of 
it. Perhaps he knew that there were uo passengers to get off 
at that time. Perhaps there was some other reason ; at all 
events, he held his peace. But, however derelict he had been 
on this point, he evidently resolved to be au fait on t e next 
piece in the programme; and so, in making the announcement 
that ‘‘ the next stop is Hades Cross Roads,” which should be 
given just after starting, he evinced an unusually prompt <lis- 
position by shouting out the words jast before the train began 
to move; immediately shutting the door and going forward 
into another car. Now, there was in the car, near the dior, 
a young woman who wished to get out at H. C. R., but who 
was unacquainted with the road and locality. She, in less 
time than it takes to tell it, arose, opened the door, went out 
and alighted on the wrong side—that is, on the adjoining 
main track—in the dark, there being no gate or barricr to 
prevent her, and no bright light or other noticeable device 
to attract her to the right side. The brakeman had gone 
forward and of course did not see her movements. The im- 
patient engineman of the express train on the other main 
track, seeing that the accommodation train was ready to 
Start, had put on steam before it really started, and as the 
woinan stumbled and fell, of course ran over her; and fur- 
nished a concluding chapter, which in some papers vould be 
announced for the succeeding issue, but which we, imitating 
certain metropolitan dailies, insert here, whether it really 
occurred or not. The brakeman made a mistake of only a 
few seconds’ time in his announcement, and it can be plaus- 
ibly claimed that no ordinary discipline will provide against 
such infinitesimal errors ; but the use of gates on the cars 
would provide against one important danger at least. The 
running of express trains past way stations where local pas- 
senger trains are stopping isa serious and constant danger 
on the larger roads, even where the speed is greatly slackened, 
and ali possivle safeguards should be employed to mitigate 
the evil. 





A correspondent asks “how hot and how dangerous do 
crown sheets and flues become when an engiue goes down a 
a very steep incline, such as a coal trestle ¢” 

It is impossible to give a general answer to this question. 
Crown sheets do undoubtedly often become momentarily un- 
covered by the surge of the water when the brake is suddenly 
and foreibly applied iu switching, but no harm appears to 
result from this, if there is pienty of water in the boiler. 
The return wave will then soon again cover the sheet. 

It is of course best toerron the safe side and keep enough 
water in the boiler. If there be any excess of carbon in the 
sheets, a slight amount of overheating will result in a crack 
when the boiier is cold, and a sheet that is covered with a 
non-conducting incrustation is soon overheated. It isobvions 
too, that a green fire will not overheat an exposed sheet as 
quickly as a hot fire, and therefore this alone would prevent 


any definite rule on the subject beyond the safe one of keep- | 


ing the water level well in sight. The practice of running 
with low water in order to secure dry steam is, however, 
practiced by a few men, aud if great care and watchfulness 
are exercised, the results may often be satisfactory, as the 
following anecdote will show: 

An old engineer of our acquaintance, Mr. Alexander Kier 
now foreman of a large round-house, was very apt to cut 
things rather fine; and in the old days of pumps would often 
arrive at a station with the water barely level with his crown 
sheet. fn order to guard against any mischief while the train | 
was standing for any time, taking water, etc., he would put 
his tender brake hard on and then open his throttle gently so 


as to lift the water a bit, and so cover his crownsheet. He] 
was esteemed the best runner on the road. He had once to) 
convey a high and"mighty magnate. He broke down on 
one side midway in the journey. He promptly,disconnected, 
hung two fire-bars on his safety valve lever, and proceeded 
with one side, getting in on time, and looking as blandly 
iapocent as a cat who has discovered the cream pitcher, The 
H. & M. M, never discovered that aught was amiss. 

On anotber occasion Zerah Colburn was taking some indi- 
cator diagrams on his engire. Mr. Alick Kier let her have 
it for allsbe was worth and belted round some badly laid 
curves and over rotten wooden trestles ata pace that made 
Colburn’s hair feel like standing. When the journey was 
over Zerah Colburn came back tc the foot plate and said in 
a solemn and awe-struck tone: 

‘** Do you know what pace you have been running ¢‘” 

**Oh, an honest 50,” replied Mr. Kier, with his pleasant 
smile. 

‘*Sixty-six miles an hour,” 
solemnly and impressively. 

Mr. Colburn afterwards told the writer that this was the 
greatest speed he had ever taken, and as he had a great deal 
of experience in the matter and was a very accurate observer, 
there can be little doubt that 66 miles per hour was an un- 
usual speed twenty years ago. 


replied Zerah Colburn, very 








The city of Bangor, Me., has finally officially adopted East- 
ern standard time, after a protracted controversy. All cities 
of importance in the Eastern section now use standard time, 
though there are several in the vicinity of the dividing line 
between the Eastern and Central divisions which still deem it 
necessary to remain out of joint with the world in general. 








Railroad Comissioner Cappeller, of Ohio, has issued a cir- 
cular to the railroads of the state, calling attention to their | 
neglect to report to his office all casualties and accidents as 
required by law (section 257). The statute prescribing no 
form in which the reports shal! be made, the roads bave 
very generally ignored it. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Chicago & Northwestern, from Salem, Dak., 12 miles. 

Fort Worth & Denver City, since last reported, 10 miles. 

Piedmont & Cumberland, between Piedmont, W. Va., 
and Cumberland, Md., since Jan. 1, 16 miles, 

Wisconsin Central, on the Gogebic branch in Wisconsin, 
27 miles. 

This is a total of 65 miles for the week, making 859 miles 
reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : 


Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
1887. ..859 | 1883... .. 973 | 1879........ 391 | 1875........208 
1886.......509 | 1882......1,876 | 1878. ..... 367 | 1874... .. 347 
1885.......299 | 1881.. .... 906 | 1877........ 269 | 1873........A08 
1884........543 | 1880.... 1,096 | 1876........399 |1872... ....932 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Transactions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers for January, 1887, contains a description of the | 
600-ton testing machine at the works of the Union Bridge 
Co., at Athens, Pa., and a discussion on testing machines. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
** Hey, Rube.” 

Jobn Robinson, the millionaire cireus owner, says about 
the Inter-state law that ‘‘ Noclass of people is hurt by it 
like show people, and most of all circus people. Here is my 
show, for instance, with contracts made with railroads for 
the coming season months before the framing of the law. The 
law coolly cancels them and establishes rates that demand 
about everythiog from the circus proprietor but the marrow 
in his bones. We use our own cars—I own upward of forty— 
we do our own loading and unloading, and stiil no discrimi 
nation in our favor is to be made, 3 cents a mile each for 200 
people traveling in their own cars.” 


Another Presidential Candidate. 


The habit of pronouncing a man’s name as you meet and 
shake bands with him has some obvious advantages, which 
this result of the failure to do so will illustrate. It is a true 
story. A Watertown. N. Y., manufacturer, recently met 
H. M. Britton, Superintendent of the Rome, Watertown & 
2 re ie road, and mistaking him for Chauncey Depew, 

Zan : 

‘* Do you think Blaine has any chance next year :” 

** None at all.” 

“Now. why don’t you take it vourself? If you get the 
nomination you can be elected over any man in this country.” 

Mr. Britton replied, with his accustomed modesty. 

‘** Now, what's the matter with your building a branch to | 
Watertown and taking the business away from the R., W. & | 
O.? You shall have every pound of my freight, and all my 
neighbors’. They have got the meanest—” 

Mr. Britton introduced himself. 

Change in Copartnership. 

Joseph G. Cupples, of the publishing firm of Cupples, | 
Upham & Co., Boston, having disposed of his interest in the 
business to Charles L. Damrell and Henry M. Upham, the 
firm wil! be continued under the style of Damrell & Upham 
at the ‘* Old Corner Bookstore,” Boston. 


For the Improvement of Railroad Directors. 

At aconference of the{Railway Mission, held recently in 
Edinburgh, Lord Polwarth explained that the object of | 
this mission is the welfare, in every sense, of those who are | 
engaged on British railways, and to make each of them a | 
Christian gentlemav. He said that the British public needs 
to realize more and more to what avery great extent they 
are indebted to all the railway servants, from the humblest 
porter to the highest director. It will be interesting to 
watch the results of this mission. An organization that | 
undertakes to get for railroad directors a little more kindness | 


| not accept. 


| sive and cumbrous machines, there has been no machine 


and consideration from the public, and above all, to make 
them Christian gentlemen, deserves eucouragement. Our 
own Congress seems to have tackled the railroad problem at 
the wrong end after all. Lord Polwarth has the right idea. 
A Transformation. 

At this time Sanlt Ste. Marie. Mich., is only reached by 
sixty-five miles of hard staging from St. Ignace, but within 
the year five railroads will enter there. The Canadian Pa- 
cific will close a gap of eighty miles from the east ; the Min- 
neapolis, Sault Ste: Marie & ®Atiantic has contracts let for 
230 miles to complete a nearly direct line from Minneapolis; 
a road projected from Duluth to the Sauit will build so as to 
close a gap between the latter point and Ontonagon ; the 
Michigan Central wil! build from St. Ignace, and the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana (controlled by the Pennsylvania Centra)), 
will also build in from its present northern terminus. 


Consolidated Railway Telegraph Co. 

The Phelps Induction Telegraph Co. and the Railway Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. have consolidated under the above 
title at No. 15 Park Row, New York, and own the patents of 
Smith, Gilliland, Edison and Phelps. The new company 
assumes existing contracts with the Lehigh Valley, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and otker roads, The officers 
are: President, Chas. A. Cheever; Vice-President, Chas. E. 
Crowell; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry D. Hall; Elec- 
trician and Superintendent, Lucius J. Phelps, with Thos. A. 
Edison as Consulting Electrician. 

Hasn't Time to be a Railroad President. 

P. D. Armour was asked this evening if he could state who 
would be the probable successor of Alexander Mitchell as 
President of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 
Mr. Armour answered *‘ no,” and to a suggestion that he 
himself might be the man, replied emphatically that he would 
The law requires the President to be a resident 
of Wisconsin, a condition with which Mr. Armour wou'd not 
comply. ‘‘ Neither would I,” said he, ‘‘ allow myself to take 
a position which would entitle every holder of a huudred 


| shares of St. Paul stock to be running into my office inguir- 
|ing why I did not do this, or why I did not do that.—New 
| York Tribune. 


Alexander Mitchell. 


Mr. Mitchell was a manof the highest moval and physical 
courage. When his bank in Milwaukee was assaulted by 
rioters at one time and all the doors and winc ows were bar- 
ricaded, he came out bareheaded on the porch in the upper 
story, and shaking his fist at the crowd shouted, ** come on.” 

He was a philanthropic man and his charities amounted to 
many thousands of dollars a year. He had numerous depenc- 
ents whom he supported as pensioners and no needy and de- 
serving person was ever turned away empty hunded, But 
be had an inveterate hatred for impostors. He loved good 
horses, old friends and social observances. 

Fine Philosophy and Facetious Blasphemy. 

‘* No, sir,” he said ensphatically, ‘‘ I have traveled for 40 
years on the road, and 1 never yet went through an acci- 
dent.” **‘ How do you account for it?’ ‘* Well, sometimes I 
think it’s Providence and sometimes I think it’s because I 
never happened to get on a train that was wrecked.”—Tid- 
Bits. 

Play this very Softly. 

Tambo—‘' Do you know why am de Inter-state Commus 
law like a piece cf tuneful music?” P 

Interlocutor—‘‘ No, Ido not. Why is the Inter-state Com- 
merce law like a piece of tuneful music?” 

Tambo—‘* Because it am a mal odious measure.” 

(Tumultuous omelet from tbe pit.)—Binghamton Republi- 
can, 


TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Old Colony has ordered from the Taunton Locomotive 
Works two heavy switching engines, and has begun to build 
at its South Boston shops two freight engines with 54 in. steel 
boilers and 18 x 24 in. cylinders, 
The Car Shops. 

Twenty-five car builders at the United States Rolling Stock 
Works in Urbana, O., struck for better pay last week. They 
demanded $20 per car against $15 now received. They 
claim that 1t takes 4 men 22'¢ hours to make a car and that 
by the hardest work. and they only receive $15 for it. 

The Indianapolis Car Works have completed an order for 
300 box cars for the Cincinnati Hamilton & Dayton road 
and have received the contract for building 250 cars for the 
same road. 

Bridge Notes. 
Van Wagner & Degaun, of Syracuse, N. Y., havea contract 
for building 7 four-track bridges for the New York Central 
& Hudson River Company. 
Manufacturing and Business. 

Gould & Eberhardt, of Newark, N. J., are getting out an 
entirely ‘new automatic rack cutter, capable of cutting 
racks only. With the exception of one or two very expen- 
uilt 
thus far for this purpose. In this machine the work is done 
with perfect accuracy, at the same time requiring the opera- 
tor’s time only in setting the work and starting the machine. 

The patent suit brought a number of years ago by Messrs. 
Hicks & Smith against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, the Dayton Manufacturing Co. et. al., for alleged 
infringement of the Hicks & Smith patents on car lamps. bas 


| been dismissed, a settlement of the controversy having been 


satisfactorily agreed upon and a license given the Dayton 
Co. to use the Hicks & Smith patents. 

Edward Kendall, Geo. F. Kendall, James H. Kendall have 
formed a co-partnership under the firm style of Edward Ken- 
dall & Sons, to continue the business heretofore carried on 
by the late firm of Kendall & Roberts, of Cambridgeport, 

ass,, manufacturers of hoisting machines. 

The Ingersoll Rock Drill Co. report recent sales, as follows: 

Shepard, Winston & Co.,, for the ‘‘ Galena” 2,500 ft. tun- 
nel on Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R., 12 drills and 

lant. 

m Prize Mining Co., Central City, Col.. 2 drills and plant. 
Mary Murphy Mining Co., Colorado, 7 drills and plant. 
Lady Murphv Mining Co., Colorada, 3 drills and plant. To 
Bessemer, Mich., 14 drills and plant. The March sales were 
greater than in any preceding month since the company was 
cspeniaed, and the April business to date exceeds that of 
March. 

Larson, Keefe & Co, for “ Wickes” 6,100 ft. tunzel, 
Montana, 16 drills and plant. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Carbon Iron Company, with its principal office in New 
York City, bas just completed the purchase, for $250,000, of 
a plot of ground in Pittsburgh, where the works of the com- 
pany are to be erected. 

Charles Tippie has contracted to erect the buildings for the 
— of the Ivens & Sons Machinery Company at Decatur. 
Ala, 
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The Albany Iron Works, near Albany, N. Y., which cost a | tered through the two counties. They bave been opened to | Mr. Max Livingstone presented a paper on Petroleum. 
million dollars, were sold at auction Tuesday, for $125,000, | option and at a royalty on oresof 25 cents for non- | Discussing the question of petroleum as fuel, it 1s shown that 
to J. Howard King and Dudley Olcott. The property in the | Bessemer and 50 cents for Bessemer. All the applications | even with the burners as now in use, which are far from pers 
town of Bethlehem is assessed $130,000. There is also a | for options are made to and considered by W. O. Strong. the | fect, it would, under many conditions, be found economical 


lease for 999 years of an ore bed in Berkshire Co., Mass. | land commissioner of the company, at his office in Detroit. to substitute oil for coal. In conclusion, our strongest com- 
Theisland property comprises two blast furnaces, a large petitor, the Russian oil, receives attention: ‘‘ Large as the 
manufacturing building, engines, locomotives, trestles, etc., Locomotive Building.—A Correction. production of oil in the United States is, it is eclipsed by the 
25 acres of Jand, and some land under water. The Rhode Island Locomotive Works are not building a fast enormous production cf Russia, which would make competi- 


A new 100-ton furnace called the ‘‘ W. B. Wood Furnace | passenger engine for the Boston & Maine, as reported in a | tion on our part in some of the mcst important markets 
Co.,” has been organized at Florence, Ala., ani $150,000 recent issue of the Gazette. The engines now running world impossible, were it not mainly for two reasons, to wit : 
stock taken. | the fast express trains between Boston & Portland were | the superior quality of our oil, and the powerful, cious 
At the meeting of the directors of the De Bardeleben Coal built by the Mason Machine ‘Vorks, Taunton, Mass., ard and economical management bere. The Russian oil has.a 
and Iron Co., held April 8, at Bessemer, Ala., it was decided | are stated to give great satisfaction. A somewhat similar much heavier specific gravity than ours. and produces but 
to erect immediately at Bessemer another furnace plant in engine by these builders is illustrated and described in | little napbtha, while our oil yields from 10 to 12 per cent. of 


addition to the one now nearly completed. ane plant will ‘‘ Recent Locomotives.” this desiralle material. Russian refiners obtain only 80 per 
consist of two 17 x 75-ft. blast furnaces, seven W hitwell stoves . cent. of illuminating oil; we produce upward of 75 cent. 
and 300 coke ovens, makivg 600 coke ovens in all. The Two Months’ Imports of Iron and Steel. Last, but not least, the residuum from our crude oil is rich in 


h 2 
company has also purchased 50,000 acres of additional land, |The following, according to the official returns, were the 
consisting of more than twenty miles of the celebrated red imports of iron and steel during the months of January and | 


paraffine wax, whereas the Russian oil produces none.” 
and brown ores in Murfrees Valley. This makes 100,000 February . : 














acres of valuable mineral lands owned by this corporation. | Imports of Iron and Steel for Two Months. PERSONAL. 

The Rail Market. catia a tons. . _—Robert E. Pattison has been elected Chairma v of the Pa- 
Steel Rails.--Very little business reported by Eastern Iron ore...... Niclas te el Sate. .88 141,346 cific Railroad Commicsion. 
mills. There are rumors of heavy sales of English rails, fig- | Pig iron. . ‘ 47.365, —Reuben Wells, formerly Superintendent of Machinery 
ures going as bigh as 45,000 tons for Pacific Coast delivery, | Serap iron.. a for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., has resigued to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company being the re- | ncrep steel. 3.067 | accept a position with the Rogers Locomotive Works. 
ported purchasers. The company has denied this. The o%jhi." eae vite MF. aes ee ee ee 
cable reports a sale of 10,000 tons, San Francisco delivery. Gotton ties 70, ee $00 ost ME. Ponies who mas. secenhly slected Gnpasintendens 
In this market there are inquiries for late summer and early Hoop, band and scroll iron............-. 1... 92 of the Central Railroad of Georgia, was accidental y ot and 
fall deliveries, and in the West some business is doing. | Steel hoops, bands and plates. Set aa 3.117 ‘ 207 wo SSS ee while making a trip down the Savan- 

: ‘tions is i ngots, blooms, ets and slabs........ 54. 666 r . . 
sr ng pce . anaes ons "4 a let-of 20,000 fone fon a. lending Sheet plate and taggersiron ............ 7 771 619 —Captain John Grant died in New Orleans, La., on April 
Western road; another lot for a Southwestern road of about 
12,000 tons, ‘of which 7,000 tons went to one mill and | Ti Plates........ errrrrttrrrrerer errr cr 39.169 poys] |5. He wasa railroad contractor and built the first railroad 
another 5,000 ton lot to a’ Pennsylvania works. We quote wire rods... met) ban thatch. — 220 | in Louisiana, the Ponchartrain, He was a native of Pennsyl- 
nominally, $39@$40 at Eastern mill. ; Anvils, axles and forgings............... 341 +3 Vania, and was 92 years old at the time of his death. 
Old Raiis.—No business has been done. For shipment we Chains..................2. c2ccceeeeeee eee 111 76 | 


—Henry Ikmer, said to be the oldest locomotive engineer 
; : - The above figures show that in the majority of important in the United States, died at Whistler, Ala.,on April 15. He 
Scrap.—Market is very quiet, with yard scrap at $23@ jines the imports this year continue as heavy as they were ran the first engine over the Charleston & Hamburg, the 
$23.50, and foreign, for shipment, at $21.25@821.50, with jast year. In iron ore, old rails; steel rails and billets, slabs third railroad built in this country. The driving wheels of 
a poll Puskintags Spikes, 2.50@2.70c., delivered : angle | and blooms there is a heavy increase. Probably the most % | this engine were hard wood. 
s “Sa Ss, je . “3 : aresti re is I ities of | : ‘ q ry 
fish bars, 2.20@2.25c.; steel angle bars, 2.25c.; bolts | vate My pel py ban peste, Bee Sow emg. op this, —t is reported that Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburgh, the 


and nate, 3.15@3.20c., and bolts and hexagon nuts, 3.830@ ind has had a chance, and it has been vigoruusly pushed.— best known of all American steel manufacturers, is to be 
3.40c. 


quote: T’s, $22@$22.50; and double-heads, $22.50@822.75. 





Tron Age married this week to a Miss Whittield, of New York. After 
The Boston Tunnel. Se es, S>- Wok) A Hh lh tee ee ee ee a ney er his wie bet sail for Europe 

The West End Railway Co., of Boston, wasgrantcdahear-| : vn the North German Lloyd steamer Fulda. 
ing last week by the Legislative Committee on Railways. A General Mailroad Dlews. —Jobn Lord Hayes. LL. D., died at his home in Cam- 








biil was presented providing for the rights to issue stock to ———— 


: - bridge, Mass., on April 18. Mr. Hayes organized and was 
the amount of $12,500,000, the right to tunnel under Bos- MEETINGS ANO ANNOUNCEMENTS. easatany of the itesicon, Rio Scante & Pacific Railroad 
ton Common, under Beacon Hill, or both, and also giving the Meeti Co., and ip 1854 obtained a charter from the Mexiean Gov- 
company the right to absort any and all street roads doing | it ca ernment, which authorized the construction of a railroad 


business in Boston. The Boston Herald prints a map of the Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be | across Mexico. 
city showing the routes planned by the company. Beginning | beld as follows : 


at the Park street church, one line goes under Park street, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual meeting, Topeka, | —Henry A. Breed, an old and respected citizen of Lynn, 
one under the Common to Park square in front of the Boston Kan., May 5. } Mass., has just died at the age of 90. Mr. Breed ty 
& Providence station and one across to Spruce street on | Central, of New Jersey, aunual meeting, at the office, Jer- | the construction of the City of Bruuswick,Ga. He built the 
Beacon. From a point underneath Beacon street at the head | sey City, N. J., May 6. ; canal from Altabama to Turtle River and a railroad from 
of Park, five lines radiate,—namely the Park street (alread Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting, at Chi-, Brunswick to Tallahassee, more thae 200 miles. Mr. Breed 
spoken of); a second te Park square ; a third running north | cago, May 18. , | Was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
cutting under many Pvand dingonaliy until it a the | P. ov o ~ —— aa Co., annual meeting, at the Society. 

corner of Charles and Cambridge streets ; a fourth following | office, New York, May 10. ay *hos . 

the general line of Mt. Vernta; Tengie. Staniford and Pros: | Denver & Rio Grande, annual meeting, at the office, Den- Edward A. Moseley, who was chosen Secretary .of the 


0 ge Inter-state Commerce Commission this week, was born in 
pect streets, coming out near the Lowell depot, and a fifth | ver, Col., May 2. " . | Newburyport, Mass., in 1846. When a_boy he shipped be- 
going down Beacon to Tremont and School streets. The sur-| Elmira & Lake Ontario, annual meeting, at the office, | ¢o56 the mastin a voyage to Calcutta. He came home and 
face is very hilly and uneven, and the depth of the pro | New York, May 5. __ ' was engaged in the East India trade for several years. For 
tunnels underground varies from 3 to60ft. The bill pro-| Lake Shore & Mickiows Southern, annual meeting, at the +). past 10 years he has been a member of the lumber firm 
vides that the company may operate cars by- electric motor | office, Cieveland, U., May 4. : ., of Stetson, Moseley & Co., of Boston. Mr. Moseley has been 
or cable, with the consent of the aldermen or selectmen, ok ae + tee annual meeting, at the office, Detroit. , representative in the Massachusetts Legislature for two 
. ich., May 4. ‘ . ic 

Heating Cars by Steam. | Missouri Pacific, special meeting, at St. Louis, Mo., May | Uommittee and a member of the Executive Committe, 

A passenger train heated by steam from_the eugine has | 10. | 5 


commenced ruuning on the Northern Pacific, between| New York. Chicago & St. Louis, annua! meeting, at the —C. H. Crosby, who has just been elected Vice-President 


Brainerd and Duluth. The coaches are heated by two office, Cleveland, O., May 4. and General Manager of the United States Express Company 
radiators at each end of the car, and by pipes inclosedin| New York, Susquehanna d& Western, annval meeting, Jer- was from 1870 to 1873 in the General Freight Department 
metal boxes running through the cars, the heat being con- | sey City, N. J.. May 5. of the Evansville & Crawfordville Railroad; from 1873 to 
trolled by registers. The steam is supplied direct from the | ‘Norfolk d: Western, annual meeting atthe office, Roanoke, 1880 he was General Freight Agent of the St. Louis & 
locomotive boiler, but with extra long trains or in very cold Va., May 4. Southeastern; in 1880 and 1881 he was Assistant to Commis- 
weather the plan contemplates the use of a special boiler on | St. Louis & San Francisco, annual meeting, at St. Louis, sioner Albert Fink: in 1881, 1882and 1883 he organized and 
anironcar. The result of this experiment ona line which Mo., May 11. managed the Erie & New England Express, of which George 
runs through such a cold region will be awaited with much Vicksburg & Meridian, annual meeting, at the office, New R. Blanchard was the President; from 1883 till his Jate elec- 
interest. York, May 2. tion Mr. Crosby has been Assistant to fic President of the 
The New Palace Train. : ereues ¢& New England, annual meetivg, at the  U. S. Express Company. 

The vestibuled train of five Pullman cars made its first trip Office, May 2. | io ; i Je 
this week over the Pennsylvania road between Chicago an Dividends. Semmes Renetes Spengees, Cte a eee 


~ - “ . : City Steel Co., died at his home in New York on April 18. 
New York. Itis made up of 3 sleepers, a dining-room car Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have Me. Thempios was bore at Broadalbin, N. Y., nearly 65 
and a combination library and baggage car. It is one of | been declared as follows : yearsago. When he was 24 years old he established the 


three trains that are to run regularly. Baltimore & Ohio, 4 per cent., on stock of Main Stem, | stae] works in Jersey City, with which he bas since been 


The Armor and Gun Steel Contract Awarded. | P#yable May 17. identified. He wasa member of the Union League Club of 


Baltimore & Ohio, 5 per cent., on stock of Washington Now Y, vas the i “kC 
Secretary Whitney has awarded to the Bethlehem Iron | Branch, payable April me & New York, and was the founder of the Adirondack Club, and 


: : aoe its President. He was an enthusiastic rtsman, and went 
Works the contract for furnishing about 1,400 tons of steel; Boston d? Providence, $4 ox share, payable May 2. regularly to the Adirondacks in the ering and fall for fish- 
gun forgings and 4,500 tons of steel armor plates at a total Cincinnati, Hamilton & yton, 2 per cent., quarterly, ing and shooting in the large preserve set apart for the use 
cost of $4,512,938. In his order making the award Secre- payab-e May 1. of the Adirondack Club. He wes a man highly esteemed by 
tary Whitney gives his reasons for selecting the Bethlehem Concord, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable May 2. many friends. 
Co. as follows: ’ | Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad, 1 per cent.. payable ‘ ! anid 

‘* Concerning the bids for armor and gun steel I have con-| May 15, to stockholders of record May 1. —Alexander Mitchell, President of the Chicago, Milwau- 
cluded, after full consideration, that the Bethlehem Iron | Railroad and Technical Conventions. kee & St. Paul Railroad Co., died in New York at the Hoff- 
Co. is entitled to the award of the contracts for both. | 4 Spe man House, on April i9. The immediate cause of the death 
To encourage bidding, a clause was inserted in the advertise- Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech-| was bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Mitchell was a_native of 
ment that ‘ bids covering both’ (that 1s, armor and gun steel) | ical societies will be held as follows : | Scotland, being born in Aberdeenshire in 1817. Hes 


‘ will receive preference, other things bei ual.’ The bid| The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its regular meetings to study law, but gave it 
of the Bethlehem Iron Co. for’ the py steel refers to | atthe rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on thethird He cue to Auserton, in 1 and took a position in the Wis- 
their bid for the armor handed in at the same date and has Tbursday in each month. 7 ] consin Marine and Fire Insurance Bauk, of Milwaukee. He 
the following memorandum: ‘The prices named in this pro-| The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meetings ascended through the various grades of office in this bank 
posal are based upon the conditions stated in the advertise- | ®t its rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger station in yntj] he was chosen its president, and controlled the major- 
ment of Aug. 21, 1886, that * bids covering both” (guu forg- | Boston, on the second Wednesday of each month. .. ity of the capital stock of the institution. He was its presi- 
ings and armor plates) ‘will receive preference, other The Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its | gent up to two years ago, and made it one of the most power- 
things being equal,” and are, therefore, to be con- | rooms im Chicago on the third Wednesday in each mouth. ful banks in the West. It was as a banker and investor in 
sidered in conjunction with our bid of this date for |. The Western Society o Engineers holds its regular meet- real estate that Mr. Mitchell acquired bis large for- 
gun forgings.’ A similar memorandum is. contained in | ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 tune. He became a director in the Milwaukee & 


A} to enter the banking business. 


their bid for armor plates. Tbe Bethlehem Iron Co. | P- ™., on the first Tuesday of each month. Waukesha road in 1848. In 1864 he was elected President 
is oe bam 4 bidder for the oy contract. The Beg American Society of Civil Engineers. ! fp chng eek | repent ede ye Railroad Ss —— 
of the advertisement was that the government wanted the regul i il 2 i Mr, ha n form y a combivation of various independen 
lowest price for the whole work (paying more or less for oneor ae Sat ox por a eee 2 » wae, Sppeaon Of HE Wisconsin lines. Mr. Mitcheil’s other railroad experience 


the other being immaterial, so long asthe entire job is obtained | Secre Bogart mmer included service in the Northern Pacific for several years, 
at the lowest total price), the total sum for tbe whole job | B.A... aS ec at ay sooner’ at sronahay x and a brief time when he was President of the Chicago & 
being the material thing. With this view the advertisement | first week in July. The trip up the river will be made by Northwestern, filling the unexpired term of Henry Keep. 
was framed so as to obtain the largest range of bidding.| boat, with a stop at the Poughkeepsie bridge For several years Mr. Mitchell was President of the Amer- 
= A : i. . - Age pede id =. “ 
allowing a person to bid for either or for both; but the total | i * Club of Philadelphi ican Bankers’ Association. He was elected to the House of 
sum which the whole should cost the government being the Eng moors Club site elphia. | Representatives in Congress in 1870 on the Democratic ticket, 
matter alone to*be considered. The two lowest separate bids | A regular meeting was held April 2, 1887. _ | and was re-elected in 1872, serving on the Committee on 
for the two classes being that of the Cambria Iron Co.| The Secretary presented, for Mr. Theo. Low, Notes on Rail-| Banking and Currency. This comprised his public career. 
for the gun steel, and the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co, road Construction. The paper treats of detail in the manage-| Mr. Mitchell was one of the founiers of the Milwaukee 
for the armor plate, amounts to $4,873,073.90. That of the ment of surveys and plans, forms of note books, methods of Cjub in that city, and was also a member of the Union 
Bethlehem Iron Co. for the same classes amounts to accurate measures for bridge work, coffer-dams, etc. It em-| League, Union and Manhattan Clubs of New York. 
$4,512,938.29. They are the lowest bidders for the work by | bodies many excellent suggestions as to practical details. | : 
the sum of $860,135.61. Since the bidding bas taken place, Mr. Francis Lightfoot exhibited and described a stamp ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
po Bethlehem Co. has offered to reduce its prices on the — noe ga mend se ae Lee reget 7 a te ost 
the gun steel, so as to make that company the lowest bidder | of the rails are stamped, at the heat at which they leave the Aipemarle & Pantego.—The company was organized at 
for each of the separate classes. This may be done under the last roll, into such shape tbat they wili halve over or against Norfolk, Va., last wells, by the nie tionn of the following 
circumstances, although I should not permit it if I did not| each other, and sustain each other by an arrangement of | omoors:’ John L. Ro r, President ; Walter H. Taylor, Vice- 
consider them, on other grounds, entitled to the award.” | tongues and grooves. They are sim Ey see together with- pocident; John F. Stewart, Secretary and Treasurer ; Jobn 
: out any additional plate or fixture. y have been laid on | 7, Roper, W. H. Taylor, Wm. H. White, W. D. Pruden, of 
; Mineral Lands to be Leased. a portion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where they are being | North Carolina, and Wilson Godfrey, of New York, Direc- 
fhe Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette Railroad Co. has re- subjected to severe test. The inventor claims that the test to tors. 
cently opeued up for option and lease its mineral lands in Mar- | date has been entirely successful, and that many advantages Sie! 
quette and Iron counties, Mich., about 200,000 acres scat- | have been obtained over other forms of joint. Almaden ._Branch,—The directors are: E. J, Coleman 
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Charles E. Stewart, W. W. Gaskill, E. T. Pillsbury, L. Fill- 
more. 

American National Transportation Co.—Tb2 iucorpora- 
tors of this new Chicago company are: James J, Hoch, W. J. 
Methven and Lainie Higgs. 


American Rapid Transit Construction.--The directors of 
this new California company are: H. G. Rollins, T. R. 
Bennington and J. K. Muikey, of Los Angeles; D. Gilbert 
Dexter, of San Diego; A. E. Clark and J. H. Brant, of St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Boston meianeiat Co.—At a meeting in Canton, O., last 
week the following !directors were unanimously elected: W. 
J.Roteh, W. O. Chapman, Eben T. Blood, KE. J. Blandin and 
George E. Baldwin. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—W. J. Davis succeeds 
H. J. Bookhammer as Master Mechanic. 


Central Pacific.—The directors and officers of the Central 
Pacific and Southern Pacific, and all their branch lives, were 
re elected in San Francisco last wee’. 


Central Transportation Co.—At the annual meeting in 
Philadelphia this week the following officers were elected: 
President, M. Richard Muckle; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John A. Stauffer; Directors. Jonn S. Stevens, B. P. Opdyke. 
Evan Morris, William H. Lucas, George K. Reed, Francis F. 
Milne, tthew Brooks, William O’Hara, and Joseph D. 
Wilson. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—W. 1. Allen has been ap- 
pointed General ec aie wey | with headquarters at Hor- 
ton, Kan. W. J. Tyler bas been appointed Fuel and Car Agent, | 


with re at Topeka, Kan.; C. T. Newton, Superin- 
tendent of roadways, bridges and buildings, with headquar- 
ters at Topeka. 


Chicgan Railroad Association.—The Passenger Depart- 
ment held its annual meeting, and the following officers were 
elected: President, W. E. Davis, a & Grand Trunk: 
Vivze-President, William Hill, Chicago Eastern Illinois: 
Secretary, Sam. Wilson, Chicago & Northwestern. The old 
executive committee was re-elected. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—Charles S. Sweet has 
been elected Secretary of this company. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—H. R. Johnston has 
been appointed Traffic Manager. 


Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern.—The directory of this 
— reorganized last week by the re-election of the old 
cers. 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—The following have 
been elected directors: J. H. Wade, H. B. Payne, William | 
Bingham, R. E. Mix, F. W. Pelton, W. 8S. James, John 
Newell, C. P. Leland. George H. ie rE Hevry 8. Ives, 
N. Beckley. The officers are: J. H. Wade, President; 
William Bingham, V-ce-President; W. S. Jones, Secretary 
and Treasurer; Norman Beckley, General Manager. 


Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore.—At the annual 
meeting in Cincinnati last week the following directors were 
elected : Orland Smith, James D. Lehmer, W. W. Peabody, 
J. L. Keck and Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati; W. T. Mc- 
Clintic, of Chillicothe; Robert Garrett, of Baltimore; E. R. 
Bacon, of New York; Fred. Boughton, of Chicago. The 
board subsequently organized by electing Orland Smith. Pres- 
ident: E. R. Bacon, Vice-President; Chas, F. Low, Secre- 
tary and Auditor; Wm. E. Jones, Treasurer. Col. Smith, 
Robert. Garrett and Frederick Boughton were appointed the 
executive committee. 


Cleveland & Davyton.—At a meeting in Dayton, Ohio, last 
week, John H. Ferguson was elected President; Henry W. 
Horner, Cleve‘and, O., Secretary and Treasurer. The follow- 
ing directors were elected: W. C. Gardenhire and V. C. 
Allen, of Rhea; W. S. Hunter, of Moles Capt. J. W. Smith, 
of James, and C. T. Campbell, P. B. Mayfield, J. H. Gaut 
and J. L. Young, ef Bradley County, O. 


Columbus, Lima & Northwestern.— At the annual meeting 
in Lima, O.. this week -the following officers were elected : 
President, B. C. Faurot, of Lima; Vice-President, A. O. 
Bailey, of Lima; Secretary, F. B. Graff, of Defiance: Treas- 
urer, Frank Langan, of Lima. 


Denison, Bonham & New Orleans.—S. G. Eldy has been 
elected General Superintendent of Construction. 


Denrer & Rio Grande.—David H. Moffatt, of Denver, 
Col., has been elected President in place of W: S. Jackson, 
resigned. 

Denver, Texas & Fort Worth.—The officers of the new 
company are : Sidney Dillon, of New York, President; John 
Evans, of Denver, Vice-President, and John T. Granger, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The directors are: Sidney Dillon, 
F. K. Pain, James Stillman and 8. Tilgman, of New York 
City : Henry Lewis, of Philadelphia ; John Evans, of Denver, 
aud A. T. Walters, of Baltimore. 


East Carolina Land & Railway Co.—At a meetiag in 
New. Berne, N. C., this week, the following officers were 
electe] ; President, C. E. Foy; Vice-President, Dr. E. W. 
Ward, of Onslow; Treasurer, Dr. J. F. Long; Secretary, 
James Redmond. 


East Tennessee, Me é Georgia.—E. B. Thomas has 
been appointed General Manager. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Indiana.—The directors of this 
new lodiana company are: Charles S. Holt, Norman Will- 
iams, Arthur T. Towne, John L. Tho n, Russell W hit- 
man, Arthur J. Caton and Arthur D. Wheeler. 


General Time Convention.—The officers for the ensuing 
ear are as follows: President. H. S. Haines (Savannah, 

lorida & Western); First Vice-President, J. M. Toucey (New 
York Central & Hudson River): Second Vice-President, D. 
J. Chase (Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe): Secretarv, W. F. 
Allen (Official Guide); Executive Committee, J. T. Harahan | 
(Louisville & Nashville); H. B. Stone (Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy); James McCrea (Pennsylvania Co.): T. M. R. 
Talcott (Mobile & Ohio): E. B. Thomas (Richmond & Dan- 
ville); A. H. Swanson (Houston & Texas Central). 

Grand Tower & Carbondale.---J. D. Peters has been ap- 
— Superintendent of this company and also of the | 

rand Tower Department of the St. Louis Gre and Steel Co. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—D. H. Winton has been ap- 
— Assistant Superintendent in place of A. B. Barnard. 
eadquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Indianapolis & St. Lowis.—T. M. Shumaker has been ap- 
pointed Contracting Agent, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


Inter-state Commerce Commission.—Edward A. Moseley 
has been chosen for Secretary of the Commission. 


Kanawha & Richmond.—The following have been elected 
officers: Wm. S. Edwards, Charleston, W. Va., President: 
Emmons. Blaine, Chicago, Vice-President: E. C. Pechin, 
Cleveland. Second Vi 


ton, Secretary. 


Ee aie . 
Kansas City Association of Railway Superintendents.— | less than five miles, and for the entire line of about 70 miles. 
J. O. Brinkerboff, of the Union Pacific, has been elected Pres- | 


ident, vice L. W. Towne, resigned. 


Kaasis City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—Samuel P. 
Jefferies has been appointed Train Master, vice D. H. Winton, 
promoted. 


Lake Erie d& Western.—H. D. Parker bas been appointed 
eis Traffic Manager, with headquarters at Bloomington, 


Louisville & Nashville.—R. §. Miner has been appointed 
Superintendent of the South & North Alabama Division, 
vice L. Hege, who has been assigned to other duties. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—Andrew Watson 
has been appuinted General Manager and Superintendent in 
place of Johu Hornby, resigned. Mr. Watson is also Super- 
intendent of the Detroit. Mackinac & Marquette. 


Missouri Pacific.—John C. Jennings has been appointed 
General Freight Agent, with headquarters at Sedalia, Mo. 
Mobile & Ohio.—J, E. Capps has beea appointed Master 


Car-Builder, with headquarters at Whistler, Ala. H. 
Dougherty bas been appointed Acting Master Mechanic. 


J. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—Atthe annual meet 
ing in Albany this week, the old boards of directors of this 
and the West Shore companies were re-elected. 


Northern Maine .—The following were chosen directors at 
the meeting in Bangor, Me., last week : Llewelyn Powers, of 
Houlton ; George H. Freeman, James W. Boulton, and Joseph 
B. Hall, of Presque Isle: Henry C. Sharp, of Monticello : 
George P. Wescott, of Portland; and O. F. Crockett, of 
Rockland, Me. 


Northern Pacific.—J. W. Kendrick, in_ addition to hiS 
duties as Chief Engineer of the St: Paul & Northern Pacific, 
has assumed the duties of Consulting Engineer for the Maiu- 
tenance of Way Department, Eastern Division, Northern Pa- 
cific. Headquarters at St. Paul. 


Ohio Southern.—At the anoual meeting in Springfield, O., 
this week the following directors were elected : Austin Cor- 
bin, Alfred Sully, J. R. Maxwell, R. K. Dow, of New York; 
Dumont Clark, G. H. Frey, F. L. Chapman, William N. 
Whitely, Springfield; H. L. Weakly, Troy, Ohio; Isaac 
Brown, Jackson, Ohio; H. 8. Wellard, Wellston. 


Paris, Marshall & Northwestern.—Jobn Martin has been 
elected President in place of E. Zeile, resigned. 
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ork to be commenced within thirty days from signing of 
contract, and to be completed by Jan. 1, 1888. Address bids 
to H. L. Collier, Chief Engineer, 42'4 East Alabama street, 
Atlanta, Ga. Bids receivei until May 4. 


Baltimore & Ohio,—It is announced tuat the bulk of 
the options given for the proposed bid deal will expire on 
April 25 by limitation. Some of the options, given at a Jater 
day, do not expire till next month. 


Bessemer & Huntsville.—The contract for grading 
this rcad in Alabama has been let to J. F. B. Jackson. The 
line has been located to Murphree’s Valley, Blount County, 
Ala., and work has been commenced. 


Bostor, Concord & Montreal.—The directors have 
served a notice upon the Boston & Lowell officiais requiring 
them to surrender all property held under the lease of the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal to the Boston & Lowell, which 
lease they deem void since the decision of the Court iv the 
case of Dow vs. the Northern Railroad, annulling the lease of 
that road to the Boston & Lowell. Sbou!d the -urrender not 
be made, proceedings in equity wili be instituted for the an- 
nulment of the lease. 


Boston & Maine.—Arrangements are being made for a 
new fast train, to leave Bar Harbor. Me., at 5 a. m., arriving 
in Boston at 3:45 p. m., so that passengers may catch the 4:30 
p. m. train on the Boston & Albany to New York, arriving 
there at 10:30. 


Brunswick & Western.—A syndicate composed of 
Indianapolis and Cleveland men is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of this road which runs from Brunswick to Albany. 
Ga., a distance of 170 miles. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The comoany is 
now receiving a large lot of new 70-lb. steel rails. Enough 
new oak ties have already been received to lay over 40 miles 


| of track. 


Canada Atlantic.—Arrangements are being made for 
building an extension of this road trom La Colle, Quebec, to 
Alburgh Springs, Vt. Only twelve miles of track are re- 
quired to complete the link which gives direct communication 
between Ottawa and the New England system. The esti- 


| mated cost is $150,000. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—J. B. Gaches has been appointed | 


Trainmaster. 


Toledo & Ohio Central.—Paul Prager has been appointed 
Southern Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Middle- 
port, O. 


United States Express.—C. H. Crosby has been elected 
Vice-President and General Manager of this company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Il. 


Valley.— At the meeting in Cleveland, O., this week, H. B. 


Payne, L. V. Boohins and L. C. Higgins were elected direct- | 


ors for 3 years. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS 








Albemarle & Pantego.—Organized at Norfolk, Va. 
The road will connect the Pungo and Pamlico River and 
sound, thence by ferry to Edenton, where connection is made 
with the Norfolk Southern road. Six miles of the hne are al- 
ready built. The read is of standard guage with steel rails. 


Almaden Branch.—Incorporated in California to build 
a 14 mile roud from a point on the South Pacific Coast road 
known as Campbeil’s Station in Santa Clara County, east- 
ward to a point in Santa Clara County at the easterly end of 
the right of way obtained from the Quicksilver Mining Co., 
by James G. Fair. Capital stock, $500,000, of which $499,- 
500 has been subscribed by James G. Fair. 


American National Transportation Co.—This 
company has heen incorporated in Chicago, IIl., for the con- 
struction and op:ration of refrigerator cars and cold storage 
houses. Capital stock, $500,000, : 


American Rapid Transit Construction.—Incor- 
porated in Los Angeles County, Cal.. for the purpose of con- 
tracting for the construction of electric railroads, known as 
the Enos Elevated Electric Railways. Capital stock, $509,- 
G00. 


Arkansas Valley.—Contracts for the coastruction of 
100 miles of the Kansas extension of this road have been 


awarded to McCarthy & Co., of Little Rock, Ark., and to | 


Mr. Cameron. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The San Francisco 
Chronicle says that it is reported in California railroad 
circles that this company has made a contract with an 
Euglish firm for 45,000 tons of steel rails, the cost of which 
will be about $1,000,000. The contract, it is said, stipulates 


| coupons on the bonded debt of the canal on July 1. 


Central, of Georgia.—It is reported that this company 
has determided to lease or purchase certain valuable cotton 
compresses in Savannah, Ga, These are the Lamar, the 
Tyler and the United Hydraulic presses, The fitst named is 
private property. (Che Tyler press is capitalized at $130,000, 
and the United Hydraulic at #250,000. 


Central of New Jersey.—lIt is reported that this road 
is now controlled by three parties, Austin Corbin and bis 
friends owning one-third, the First National Bank party 
bolding another and the Lebigh Valley Co., representing the 
Pennsylvania, owning the remaining interest. 


Chesapeake & ©hio Cana!.—The directors have de- 
cided to reduce the tolls on coal from Cumberland, Md., to 
Georgetown and Washington from 40 to 36 cents. On coal 
east-bound or coastwise the toll is reduced from 38 to 84 
cents. It was cecided in the meeting last week to pay the 
he idea 
was generally expressed that unless the cunal can be made to 
pay it will have to be sold. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Tracklaying was 


| completed last week between Chiilicothe, Mo.,and Ottumwa, 


Ta., 121 miles, on the Kansas City extension of this road. 
Niuety per cent. of the grading of the 89 miles between Chil- 
licothe and Kansas City, Mo., is finished, and tracklaying 
will begin at once. Regular trains will be running by July 1. 


Chicago & Northwesterr.—A despatch from Mitch 
ell, Dak., states that this company bas about 125 men at 
work laying track between Mitchell and Salem, and that 
track is laid about 12 miles out from the latter place. 

The extension of this road from Iron Mountain to Waters- 
meet, Mich. , will be finished July 1. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—The contract for 
the graduation, masonry, tunnel work, timber work, track- 
laying and ballasting of the Dresden branch of this road has 
been awarded to Paige, Carey & Co., of Akron, O. 


Cleveland & Canton.—The Boston Equipment Co. held 
its annual meeting in Canton, O., last week. About $400, 
000 worth of the stock of the Equipment Co. is.held by the 
opposing factions of the Cleveland & Canton Railroad Cc. 
Just vefore this meeting the attorney of the Corbin faction 
applied to the Court for an injunction to restrain the Blood 

rty from voting their stock. The Judge fixed the date of the 

earing for April 23, and ordered that no election be held ti!1 
then. The meeting was_held, nevertheless, the Corbin people 
refraining from voting. 


Denver, Texas & Fort Worth.—This company is re- 


ported to have filed articles of incorporation in Colorado. 
The objects are to build a road to connect with the Denver, 


| Texas & Gulf road at Pueblo, Col., and continue to a connec- 
| tion with the Fort Worth & Denver City, which is now com- 


that they are to be delivered in San Francisco by 12 ships! 


chartered for the purpose. Western officials of the road, the 
Chronicle further states, profess ignorance of the contract 
and the purpose for which the rails are secured, but others 
who are in a position to know assert that the surveys of a line 
from Mojave, the present Western terminus of the Atchison 
to North Beach, within the limits of San Fraucisco have 
been made. The distance is 400 miles, and the amount of 
rails ordered under.the reported contract woulé be just about 
the quantity needed for the proposed line. The story further 
says that the new road will run from Barstow sonth to Los 
Angeles, via Colton, and after traversing San Buenaventura 
County, will enter Santa Barbara County either by the 
Casitas pass or by the beach from the town of Ventura by 
way of Bincon and Carpenteria to Santa Barbara. The route 
from Santa Barbara to San Luis is a plain one, as the 
Atlantic & Pacific has already secured the right of way 
through the Gaviota pass to the valley of the Santa Maria. 
From San Luis the grade is easy. The road can be run into 


pleted 200 miles north of Fort Worth, and also for the con- 
struction of a road south from Fort Worth to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the same to be operated as an independent 
line from Denver to the Gulf. A number of branch lines are 
to be built in Southern Colorado and New Mexico. The cap- 
ital stock is named at $30,000,000. 


Dulath, South Shore & Atlantic.—The appointment 
of Andrew Watson as general manager of the Marquette, 
Houghton & Ontonagon, places the latter road and the Detroit, 
Mackinaw & Marquette under one management, practically 
consolidating them as part of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic. 


Eigin, Joliet & Eastern Indiana.—Articles of in- 
corporation filed in Indiana. The proposed road is from La 


, Porte through Porter and Lake counties to the Illinois line in 


the valley of the Salinas, and, avoiding the errors of the | 


Southern Pacific, the line will keep the west side of the valley 
and tap a large section of farming country which has been 
seeking a market by sea for years. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—It is reported that 
the company will build an industrial town 11 miles west of 
Kansas City, Mo.,on the model of Pullman, with shops, 
cburches, etc. 


Atlanta & Hawkinsville.—This company ivvites bids 
for earth excavation, earth borrow, loose rock, solid rock, 
second-class mason y, third-class masoury, box culverts, terra 
cotta drain pipe, 12 in and 18 in. in diameter, tvestling per 


1,000 ft., iron in trestling per pound, average haul over | 


500 feet, rock haul 


ea mile, hard pan, cleaving and grub- 
bing per acre, track 


aying and surfacing per mile, for 


surveyed to Fort Valley,Ga. B 


ice-President; Malcolm Jackson, Charles- | new road, from a point 33 miles from Atlanta, on the route | Mexico. 
ids will be received for not! 


Cook County, there to connect with another line to Elgin, Ill. 
Length of line, 50 miles. Capital stock is $1,000,099. 


Elmira, Cortland & Northern.—The Erie Express 
Co. will withdraw its business from this road on May 1. 


Fort Worth& Denver City.—Notice is given of a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders in Fort Wort, Tex., ou June 22. 
The business to be transacted in a proposition to add $20.- 
000,000 to the capital stock of the company and to take steps 
to operate the Denver, Texas & Fort Worth and the Fort 
Worth & Denver as one road. Lands have been bought for 
shops and station adjoining the property of the road in Fort 
Worth. If the increase of the stock is voted the capiial stock 
wiil be $30,000,000. 

The track is now laid 35 miles beyond Quanab, Tex., and 
the grading 1s completed 60 miles further. 


Galveston, Sabine & S~. Lonis.—Orders have beeu 
given for the extension of this road from its te*minus, 22 
| miles south of Longview, Tex., onward toward the Gulf of 
Large forces of men are at work preparing to 
change the gauge to standard. The company has ordered 
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$8,000 worth of car trucks for the change. A corps of : en- | 
gineers goes into the field this week. Contracts for ties, | 
piling aud timber have been let. The citizens along the lie | 
ave a monster barbecue planned for May 2, and in the even- | 
ing of that day there will be a grand ball; this in celebra- 
tion of the happy fact that another strip of Texas land has 
rails laid upon it. 


Grouse Creek.—This company has been incorporated in 
Kansas to build a standard gauge road from some point on 
the Denver, Memphis & Atlantic to Arkansas City, 28 miles. 
Capital stock, $600,000, 


Hiawassee.—Charter is secured in Tennessee. The com- 
ny intends to build a road from Chattanooga, Tenn., tothe | 
North Carolina state line. 


Iinois Central.—The controversy between this com- | 


pany aud the owners of its leased lines between Dubuque and 
Sioux City. Ia., bas been ended by the purchase of these lines 
by the Illinois Central. A meeting of the shareholders of 
the [llinois Central which has just been called for June 12, 
to consider a proposition to increase the capital stock of the 
company by $10,000,000, is for the purpose of providing 
means for the acquisition of 48,000 shares of stock of the 
lowa Falls & Sioux City Co. at $50 per share— 
$2,200,.00—and of 50,000 shares of the stock of the Du- 
buque & Sioux City Co. at $80 per share—#4,000,- 
000. The remaining $3,700,000 is to be applied to the com- 
pletion of the Chicago, Madison & Northern from Chicago 
to Freeport. an1 thence to Madison, Wis.. aud to other work 
which the Illmois Central has now on hand. 


Kanawha & Wichmond.—Organized at Charleston, 
W. Va. The road is to be built from Charleston’ southward, | 
c-nnecting with the Richmond & Alleghany, Norfolk & 
Western and Richmond & Danville system. 


Kankakee, Mendota & Western.—This company | 
has been incorporated in Illinois. The object is to build a 
road from Kankakee, Ill., along the north bank of the Kan- 
kakee Kiver, through Wilmington, Morris ane other points 
to Marseilles, thence to Mendota and west to some point on 
the Mississippi River, and from Kankakee east to some point 
on the Indiana state line. 


Lake Erie & Western.—The Purchasing Committee 
has filed a mortgage which is a first lien on tbe line from 
Sandusky, O., to Peoria, Il., 430 miles, The mortgage is 
tor $10,000 per mile, to draw interest at 5 per cent. 


Lincoln & Black Hills.—Hundreds of men and teams 
are reported at work upon this road north of the Platte) 
River in Nebraska. Several important construction contracts | 
are now being let. 


Little Rock & Alexandria.—Articles of incorporation 
tiled in Arkansas. The proposed read is to run from Little | 
Rock to a point on the s.ate line between Louisiana and 
Arkansas, to Wilmington on the Onachita River, tnrough 
Louisiana to Alexandria on the Ked River, a distance of 220 
miles. Capital stock, $2,500,000. 


Marshall, Paris & Northwestern.— This road has 
been soid to the St. Louis & San Francisco, and the mortgage 
of $62,000 lifted by the cash payment of $23,000. 


Memphis & Charleston.—In 1832 acharter was ob-| 
tained for 46 miles of road betweeu Decatur and Tuscambia, 
Ala. The Memphis & Charleston owned the right of way, 
but this lapsed in 1882. A suit has just been decided against 
the company ip favor of the owners of the right of way. 
The case will go to the U. S$. Supreme Court. 


Metropolitan Transit.—A great many protests against 
an elevated railroad along Broadway, New York City, were 
received by the Senate Railroad Committee at Albany this 
week. The hotel proprietors were heard from, and a great | 
many of the heaviest Broadway property owners sent in 
documents in which the bill was strongly opposed. The 
Committee went into executive session on April 19, and 
decided to report the vill adversely. 

‘rhe adverse report of the Railroad Committee was brought 
in to the Senate on April 20. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—The work of building the 
extension from Iron Mountain to Republic, Mich., is being 
rapidly pushed to completion. It is stated that passenger 
trains will be running between Republic and Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Aug. 10 


Moorhead & Southeastern.—Arrangements have 
been completed and the capital subscribed for building the 
line between Moorhead and Breckenridge, Minn., 45 miles. 
Work is to begin immesiately. 


New Roads.—The survey of the new road from the east 
end of the Poughkeepsie Bridge to Jackson Corners, N. Y., 
connecting with the Hartford & Connecticut Western, is 
finished, and arrangements are in progress for letting the 
contract for construction. The road will be 28 miles long, 
and it is expected it will be$finished by Jan. 1, 1888. 

It is reported from Milwaukee, Wis., that a syndicate has 
bought 400 acres of land at Grand Marais, where a town will 
be built, and tbat, the contract bas been let in St. Paul, | 
Minn., for the building of a road from Grand Marais to con- 
nect with the Canadian Pacific, work to begin by July 1. 

The Dummy Railroad Co., of Nashville, Tenn., which is, 
building a line from Neshville in a southwesterly direction | 
for 6 or 7 miles, has its road graded for some distance, and is | 
awaiting the granting of right of way from the Cry 
Council. | 

The Manufacturers’ Railway Co., of St. Louis, Mo., will 
construct a standard gauge road 2 miles in length in the 
city of St. Louis. 

A survey was made last week for a road from a point on 
the Silver Springs, Ocala & Gulf Railroad above the head of | 
Blue Spring, Fla., to Parkersburgh, Marion County, 4 miles 


New York, Central & Hudson River.—The com- 
pany has given contracts for 7 four-track bridges near New- | 
ark, N. Y , to Van Wagner & Degaun, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—H. B. Hollins, of | 
New York, bas entered suit in Ohio against W. K. Vander- | 
bilt and the above company to subject certain lands in Cuya- | 
hoga, Lorain and Lake counties, which are listed in Vander- | 
bilt’s name, to the payment of a mortgage of $250,000 held | 
by Hollins. The land in question was bought for right of | 
way, but was not used for that purpose. j 


New York City & Westchester.—This company has | 
been incorporated at Albany, and proposes to{build a road 
from Rye, in Westchester County, to the Harlem River with 
a branch to Neptune Island, Long Island Sound, 22 miles. 


New York, lake Erie & Western.—The Court of | 
Appeals rendered a decision this week in the case of William | 
Herring, of London, Eng., who, in 1881, claiming to be the 

owner of some Western Extension Trust bonds which were | 
guaranteed by the old Erie Co., brought suit against the 

present company aileging that there were irregularities in | 
the foreclosure proccedings which were completed in 1878. 

The comer. wee the case at the time in the Special Term | 
Court, but plaintiff appenten to the General Term Court 
where the decision of the lower court was sustained, and then 





the case was carried to the Court of Appeals; and a favor- 
able decision from this court definitely u ids the rights of 
the reorganized New York, Lake Erie & Western Co. 

This company figured in another law suit this week. It 
was in the case in which it united with the creditors of Mc- 
Henry in issuing attachments against his goods and effects in 
New York. McHenry’s counsel made a motion to vacate 
these attachments. The Court refused to permit this, and 


| the attachments stil] stand. 


New York & Massachusetts.—Orders have been given 
for $150,000 worth of new steel rails for this road, which is 
to connect with the Poughkeepsie Bridge and to be extended 
eastward into Massachusetts. New cars have been ordered. 


New York & New England.—J. A. Sperry, Presi- 
dent of the New Haven. & Derby, spoke before the New 
Haven Finance Committee this week, ard asserted emphatic- 
ally that the New York & New England is determined to get 
an entrance into New Haven, and that the ultimate object is 
to consolidate with the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
He says that, no matter whether the Derby road issold or not, 
the New England will build a connection with New Haven. 
Mr. Sperry further says that large stockholders in the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford have recently bought a large 
block of New England stock. Vice-President Reed, of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, said that he believed Mr. 
Sperry was mistaken in asserting that the New England 
9 were about to force a cunsolidation with the New 

ork, New Haven & Hartford. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford —A chauge is 
beimg contemplated which, if carried into effect, will result 
in the removal of some of the company’s general offices from 
New York to New Haven. The Auditor, Treasurer, and 


, General Ticket Agent are the officers who will change their 


headquarters. If the change is made, a large addition will 
be built to the Union Station in New Haven. 
The Railroad Committee of the Connecticut Legislature 


has reported in reply to the memorial of Henry L. Goodwin. | 


The report says : 

‘* The allegations relate to the sinking fund. Its income 
for the year appears in the Railroad Commissioners’ report. 
The memorialist argues that it should appear in another part 
of the returns as part of the income for the year. The ques- 
tion is purely one of book-keeping. The method pursued by 
the company bas been acceptable to the Railroad Commis- 
— and has been accepted by preceding General Assem- 

lies, 

“In regard to the purchase of the Northampton Com- 
pany's stock the report says: ‘The 12,298 shares of New 


ven & Northampten Company’s stock was valued by the | 
| committee when it was put into the fund at $737,880, be- 


ing. as was supposed, about its market vaue. It stood at 
this valuation until last year, when, as the value of the stock 
bad materially shrunk in the market. the committee reduced 


| its valuation to $297,385 86, being a valuation of about $25 


ashare. This change in the valaation appears in the com 
= returos. The difference in their two valuations, 
4 


40,484.14, is the amount which the sinking fund has re-' 
ceived from incomes and ‘< from changes in investments | 


since it was begun in 188 


Mr. Goodwin will protest against the reception of the re- | 


rt. 

Work on the new depot and elevated tracks todo away 
with the Asylum street grade crossing in Hartford, Conn., 
was begun on April 18. 


New York, Rutland & Montreal.—The road 1s to be 
sold by decre? of the Court on June 2. 


Northern Maine.—This company whicb was chartered | 


by the last Maine Legislature organized la-t week. The road 
is to run from some point of the Maine Central to Houlton or 
Presque Isle. Steps are to be taken at once for a survey. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Two weeks ago an investigation 
was instituted by the Legislative Committee on Railroads in 
lilinois into the status of this company as relates to its com- 
pliance with certain constitutional and statutory regulations. 
The Committee finds that the company has not complied with 
the constitution, which requires a railrcad to maintain a 
business office in the state : that it has not reported annually 
to the Commissioners, and tbat it has nota majority of di- 
rectors in the state. The Committee recommends that the 
Attorney-General and the Railroad Commissioners be in- 
structed to proceed by mandamus against the road to make 
it comply with the law and suffer the penalties under it, and 


that the state attorneys of the several counties call the atten- | 


tion of the grand juries to these facts, aud have them proceed 
to collect the penalties. 


Ottawa & Thousand Island.—A bill is before the On- 
tario Legislature for the incorporation of a company to be 
known by this name. It provides for the construction of a 
line of road from Ottawa through Carleton, Greenville and 
Leeds to a point on the line of the Brockville, Westport & 
Sault Ste. Marie road, or to some other point in the nty 


' of Leeds. 


Pennsylvania.—The company has given notice that 
hereafter Cumberland coal can be shipped to all points of 
ig ome re and the surrounding country at the same rates 
as Clearfield coal. The coal will be brought from the Cum- 
berland region over the Huntingdon & Broad Top road, and 
ee an additional tonnage of 500,000 tons upon that 
road. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England.— 
John H. Fort, of Camden, N. J., has filed a bill in chance~y 
against this company for the purpose of setting aside the con- 
solidated mortgage under which the road was sold on April 
20. It is alleged in the bill filed that the consolidation of 
the road with the Delaware & Slatington Railroad of Penn- 


sylvania was accomplished by an illegal issue of stock and, | 


therefore, the execution of the mortgage was unlawful. A 
plication has also been made for writs of quo warranto bo 
annul the charters of both companies. 


The road was sold for $50,000 to W. W. Gibbs, of Phila- | 


delphia, who, it is said, represents the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in this purchase. 


Philadelphia & Reading.--The security holders have 
been assessed as follows: The income mortgage bonds, con- 
vertible adjustment scrip, debenture, guarantee nig lm 
the first series of 5 per cent. income mortgage bonds, 
are assessed $100 for $1,000 of bonds or scrip, for 
which will be given second preference income mort- 


gage bonds. The second series of. 5 per cent. consolidated |. 


mortgage bonds pays #150 per $1,900 bond, and for the 
assessments are returned 50 per cent. of second prefer- 
ence income mortgage bonds and 50 per cent. of third 
preference income mo e bonds ; for convertible bonds 
of the railroad company and for tbe debenture bonds of the 
railroad company and of the coal and iron company respec- 
tively, the total assessments are 15 per cent. paid for in 
third preference income mo bonds; the preferred 
stock is assessed Tr share, for which 55 per cent. in the 
third preference 1s paid; the common stock is assessed 
$1O per share and certificates of interest in the voting trust 
are to be given; deferred income bonds will be stamped as 


Sere « An a 





assenting to the plan and returned to the depositors— the as- 
evn is $25 Les $1,000 bonds. 


Piedmont & Cumberland.—This road, which is from 
Piedmont, W. Va., to Cumberland, Md., is completed, with 
the exception of the two mi'es over the Cookerly farm, near 
Cumberland. There is a legal fight in progress over the right 
of way across this property. 


Rock Island, Dodge City & Denver.—I ted 
in Kansas to construct a road from Arkansas City through 
the counties of Cowley, Sumner, Harper, Barber, Kiowa, 
| Ford, Hodgeman, Garfield, Finney, Scott, Wichita and G 
wy. Capital stock, $2,500,000, Principal office, Dodge City, 





Rome & Carrolton.—It is not yet decided whether this 
rvad is to run to Carrollton, Ga., from Rome. It may go'to 
Tallapoosa or Bowdon. The engineers are now at work near 
Tallapoosa. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—Tbe company has let 
the first contract for its Denver line, which is to start west 
| from its main line at Fairfield, Neb. The contract is for 55 
; miles, between Fairfield and Alma. Work will be com- 
| menced at once. 


| $t. Louis & Chicago.—This company has filed a mort- 
| gage for $4,500,000. The road runs from Litchfield, Ill., te 
Peoria, Ts with the Chicago & St. Louis st Peoria, 
and with the Indianopolis & St. Louis at Litchfield, giving 
over these roads a short line between St. Louis & Chicago. 
| The line is an extension of one already built, and completes 
| the i between Peoria and Litchfield. It was ay cdo by 
F. C. Hollins, Stevenson Burke and others. The mortgage 
just filed with the American Loan & Trust Co., is a consol- 
idated 6 per cent., providing for the bonds already on 
the old line. and to be a first lien on the new portion Bow 
building at about $20,000 per mile. The road is to be 
this summer, The company bas a permanent traffic contract 
with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 
which controls the Indianapolis & St. Louis. ' 
| This road is to be extended from Litchfield, Ill., to Mount 
Olive, 8 miles southwestward, The company has bought 
| coal mines at that place and the main object in building the 
roe is to compete with the Wabash in handling coal north 
and cast, 

The company has filed articles at Peoria, Ul., increasing 
its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $7,000,000, and also u 
deed of trust to the American Loan & Trust Co, The road 
is to ccnnect Litchfield, Springfield, Joliet aud Peoria, Ill. 


St. Louis, Fort Scutt & Wichita.—J. H. Richards, 
Receiver, has been informed by the Court at Wichita, Kan., 
that this road will be sold on May 23. 


| §t. Louis & San F: ancisco.—On applicationof Walter 
Delmar, of E. L. Oppenheimer & Co., of New York, the 
Court has issued an order calling on the officers of this rcad 
' to show cause, on April 25, why a peremptory writ of man- 
damus should not be issued compelling them to exhibit the 
transfer-books and a list of stockholders. 

Argument on the order was heard on April 20. The peti- 
tioners claimed that the firm of Oppenheimer & Co, wer 
holders of 20,000 sbares and bad a right to see the books and 
list of stockholders. Unless that right was conceded them 
| the present officers might, behind this subterfuge of lack of 

jurisdiction, retajn their power and possession of the manage- 

ment oj the affairs of the company forever. The demand 
| had been made against the transfer clerk to come witbin the 
law. Several decisions were cited. 

John D. Burrill opposed the motion on the ground that the 
St. Louis & San Francisco was a foreign corporation within 
the meaning of thie law, and that the Court bad no jurisdiction 
in special proceedings. If the Sourt had no jurisdiction over 
|a foreign corporation it had none over any officer thereof, as 
| that would be virtually over the corporation. Judge Donahue 
| reserved his decision, 


Shenango & Allegheny Valliey.—Thbis road was sold 
|at Receiver’s sale on April 19 in Shenango, Mercer County, 
Pa. The road runs from Greenville through the Mercer coal 

fields to the ANlegheny Valley. It was bid in by Thomas 
Fowler, the Receiver, in the interest of the stockholders, for 
$625,000. 
| 


| Southern Pacific.—It is stated that the transfer of the 
| Oregon & California to the above named company will take 
place on May 1. Sisson, Crocker & Co., the contractors, have 
4,000 men at work on the line and expect to complete the 
| road noe connection with the Southern Pacific within six 
months. 
| The road is now located into Santa Barbara, Cal. At this 
| place it is said there will be built a large and expensive hotel, 
which will eclipse the lately burned Del Monte. 


| Vallahassee & Thomasville.—Work bas just been 
| begun on this road from Tallahassee, Fla., by the Savannah, 
Florida & Western engineers. 


Terre Haute & Peoria.—The stockholders have voted 
| to assue first marten bonds to the amount of $1,800,000, 
| the money to be used in improving the road. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.---This 
| company has made an offer to the Flint & Pere Marquette 
| company for a purchase of 14 miles of its Harr'son Branch 
| jine. 





| Union Pacific.--The Chicago Times prints “a well-de- 
| fined rumor ” to the effect that stockholders of this company 
| are preparing to surrender the old Union Pacific Mein Line 
| for the Government debt, and to abandon their Omaha & 
| Council Bluffs termini, making the several branches of the 
| Union Pacific owned independen: of the Government linéa 
| new system, with Lincoln, Neb.,foraterminus, = = = ~* 

This company is to build a branch from David City to 
| Columbus, Neb., 20 miles, connecting the southern with the 
| northern divisious of the road, 
| 


Wichita Falls & Winfield.—A depot and machine 
shops are to be built at Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Wisconsin Central.—Tracklaying is now completed 
within 8 miles of Hurley, Wis., on the extension of this road 
from Mellen Junction to the Gogebic range. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 





Inter-state Matters. 


Inquiries made by Bradstreet’s as to the effect of the new 
law make a favorable return, as a rule. In cotton piece 
goods the new classification causes a nominal advance of 50 
per cent. Leading grocery staples are affected variously, 
the principal chai being an advance in r rates from 
18 to 25 cents per 100 pounds from New Y 

Hardware and cutlery suffer an advance of 
the rate on pig iron is apparently left unchanged, the rate is 
actually increased, because the cid tariff was not main- 
tained. A good illustration of a nominal decline in rates 
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under the new law, accompanying a heavy actual increase | 


may be found in the charges on lumber from Buffalo to New 
York City. Prior to April 4 the rate was 17 cents, and the 
rate at present is 13 cents. The point to the complaints 
from lamber shippers is found in the fact that the rate was 
cut Jan. 4 to April 4 to5 cents. Against this figure 13 cents 
is a heavy advance. 

As regards Boston, the principal effect of the law is the 
abolition. of the lower rate ou export grain allowed to that 
port, and the point will probably be laid before the com- 
mision. Many of the priucipal New England woolen wills 
are finding the cost of transporting their raw material greatly 
iucreased by the abolition of special rates, if not by the rais- 
ing of public tariffs. The Pacific roads have receded from 
the extreme ground which they took at the outset, but even 
their rates on wool from San Francisco to New York or 
Boston are so high us to prevent overland shipments. 

The.. Commissioners have received many dispatches pro- 
testing against the long and short haul clause. One is signed 
by eight principal banking houses of San Francisco. Another 
signed by Coleman & Co. and Castle Brothers point out that 
the enforcement of ths fourth clause wiil greatly damage 
California vineyard, fruit and salmon interests and will 
drive the shipments of tea from China to the Suez route. 
The representatives of the wool trade send a long 
pe'ition. Tbe American Sugar Refining Co, claims 
that the law will entirely destroy iis business in the 
Mississippi Valley. On the other hand, fourteen sugar refin- 
ing estab shments of Philad\Iphia and New York combine 
in asking to be heard in opposition to the relief of the Pacific 
railrovds from the operation of the law. A large number of 
petitions have béen received from theatrical people asking a 
suspension of the law as applied tote amusement profession. 
The Commission has replied that it cannot presume to deter- 
miue what the policy of the railroads shall be in this regard. 
A Jong communication has been received from the executive 
committee of the Chicago Freight Bureau, an association 
composed of merchants, maurfacturers and the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, protesting against the suspension of the 
long and short haul feature, excepting on Pacific Coast traffic, 
and that conditionally. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade has adopted a resolution 
to the effect that an enforcement of certain sections of the 
law will permanently cripple the business of the city. 

The Inter-state Commerce Commission made decisions this 
week in regard tothe petition of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and to that of the Trades’ aud Travelers’ Union. The 
conductors propounded to the Commission a_ series 
of questions regarding the right of railroad com- 
panies, under the law, to farnish free transportation to 
railroad employés. . The commercial travelers wisbed to 
know whether there was any reason why railroad companies 
should not enter into arrangements similar to those which 
have heretofore existed, to grant to commercial travelers an 
increased allowance of free baggage. The answer of the 
Commission to the two petitions says that the impression ap- 
pears to be universal, that the Commission has power to 
construe and apply the law by preliminary judgment, 
whereas the Commission cannot do this, but must wait notil 
some complaint is made against a common carrier. 

The Grand Trunk bas reduced the rate on dressed sheep 
from Chicago to New York from 75 to 65 per hundred 
pounds, Commissioner Fink is endeavoring to have the 
rate restored. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Co. issued its 
circular this week recalling all passes. 

The Commission has refused the petition of Decatur 
Axtell, Receiver of the Richmond & Alleghany Railroad, 
to have that road exempted from tne application of the 
short haul provision of the law. A similar refusal has 
been sent to other companies which have not, in the opinion 
of the Commission, made a satisfactory showing of facts to 
support even a temporary order. 

he past week saw nothing exciting in the ticket commis- 
sion war’ between the Eastern and Western roads. Trunk 
line agents continue their refusal to sell through tickets over 
most Western roads, and agents of the Western. companies 
sold passage orders to all who called for them. There was a 
report frony St. Louis to the effect that the Western lines in- 
tended to make the American Ticket Brokers Association 
their agents, This wa-,not believed, but it was talked about. 
The New York, Ontario & Western road is carrying on its 
immigrant business in just the way it was done before the 
new Jaw went into effect. The legality of this is questioned, 
but there is no fuss being make about it. 

The Commission made temporary orders this week suspend- 
ing the fourth section of the act on the application of the Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad Company, the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Railroad as to points south of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi, and also on petition of the Texas & 
Pacifie Railroad as to freights destined to El Paso. 

The Pacitic Pine Lumber Co. and the Redwood Manu- 
facturing Co., -of Sau Francisco, employing 8,000 to 10,000 
men, have telegraphed to the Commission to the effect that 
— Eastern business<has been entirely destroyed by the new 
aw. 

: The comparative tariffs of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co, and the . Canadian ‘Pacific Co., printed in San Francisco, 
show that, owing to the Inter-state law, the latter company 
can make the rate from San Francisco to Chicago and com- 
mon points=much less than the former. The difference in 
favor of ‘the Canadian Pacific ranges from $44 to $188 per 
carload, according to the class of freight. 

The Chicago & Northwestern managers have announced 
their intention to continue paying commissions to regular 
ticket agents, drawing the line at “outsiders.” The an- 
nouncement calmly says that ‘‘the continuance or discon- 
tinuance of commissions is not a question of sufficient im- 
portance in itself to warrant controversy.” . 

A large delegation of Boston men, representing the railroad 
and export interests of that city, was in attendance at the 
office of the Commission this week, Judge Soule, represext- 
ing the Boston & Albany road, said that the route taken by 
shipments to Boston was not the same as that to New York, 
but_was between 80 and 115 miles longer. Of course, the rates 
to New York were fixed uy the shortest lines. .A large ex- 

rt trade had been built up in Boston, made possible 

y an arrangement had with the roads which brought freight 
at, the same rates charged by the shorter New York roads. 
Without this traffic, this trade would be destroyed. And 
that is what the present form of the law would do. George 
Torrey appeared for the Fitchburg Co., and showed 
how its wharf and elevator property in Boston would be 
rendered _ useless if the former privileges were abolished. 
William H. Lineoln,agent.of a line of ocean steamers, em- 
— the gravity of the question, saying that the who'e 

usiness of Boston was involved in the matter. Several 
other men, representing most important Boston interests, ap- 
peared before the Commission. 

_A Fashionable Name. 

A charter. has been issued to a company at Kast St. Louis, 

Ijl., which will bave the pame of the inter-state Traffic As- 
sociation. ._The.intepntion is to build tow boats and barges for 
the navigation of the upper and lower Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers. The capital stock of the company is $750,000, The 
incorporators are: E. W. Gould, John A. Scudder, Jos. 
Brown, James E.*Munford, David R. Powell, Lucien M. 
Chipley:and William Halleck Jones, 
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Railroad Earnings. tons, divided as follows a Chicago & Grand bag: 12.0 7g 
rnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as | Cent. ; e Shore & Michigan Southern, 15.8 per cent., 
fee a - - | Michigan Central, 11.1 per cent.; Pittsburgh, Fort W ayne 
abch's & Chicago, 23.9 percent. ; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati « St. 

Month of March 1887 1886. Inc. or Dec p.e« | Louis, 10.0 per cent.; Baltimore & Ohio, 11.1 percent. ; New 
Atch., T. & S. F. $1, 5 $1,399,352 LI. ’ 32,9, York, Chicago & St, Louis, 15.9 per cent.; Cincinnati, In- 
Bur.. C. BR. & No. 241,943 18.5 dianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 0.2 per cent. 

California South. 56,658 151.3 | 

Cape F. & Y.V.. 20,959 7.1| Cotton, 

Central Iowa. .... 180.288 111,628 16.7 | Cotton movement for the week ending April 15. is reported 

Ches. & Ohio.... 346,697 338,154 2.4 : om . 

Eliz., Lex. & B.S 75,154 74.284 1.1 | 28 below, in bales : 

Ches.,0.&8.W.. 152,644 139,004 9'8| Interior markets: 1887. 1886.\" fne: orDec. P.¢ 

O.,8t.L.& Po... © 475,521 384,960 23.7 | Receipts......... ..-. 11 539 22.816 D. 11,277 | 49.4 

Cin., N.O. & T.P 272,258 243,870 11.5 | Shipments os ae 46,750 D. 22,037 47.1 
la. Gt. South 119.213 98,839 20.6 | Stoek...... .... ...... 119,046 295,810 D. 176,764 59.7 

N. Or). &N. E.. 53,845 53,928 3.7| Seaports : 

Vicks. & Mer. 2,313 40,878 3.5 Receipts............. 21,627 56,305 D. 34,678 615 

V., Shre. & P 38,491 32 888 17.0| Exports...... ....... 53,038 81,177 D. 28,139 34.6 
Cio., Kk. & Ft. W.. 39,959 32,196 #4.1) Stock.... ............ 476,009 756,970 D. 280.961 37.1 

. eT as 4 BY : : 

Glove’ he perc rene Sees uray _ Total movement from plantations for the crop year end- 
CL,C..C.&1.... 391913 29.°706 30.7|ing April 15 was 6,186,199 bales, against 6,170,534 last 
Col, H.V.& Tol. 225.90 176,460 27.6 | year, 5,498,608 in 1884-85, and 5,484,475 in 1883-84. 

Dan. & Norwalk.. 17,5v0 16,966 3.2 

Den. & R.G. W.. 84,800 83,868 1.1 Coal. 

Des. mM. & Ft. D.. 28,810 31,478 8.4 | Coal tonnages for the week ending April 16 are reported as 
Det. B. C. & Al... 39,000 se 9 : { ery | follows: 

Det., M. & Marq.. 11,620 775 84. 8.5 | 1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 
sg Rally sg Ih oem 9 nt 2 13-7 | anthracite...... .... 625,344 570,085 1. 45.079" 7.8 
tepals Ad Bat eee Sat Or cana) ang | pivaminows..2..0 30.0. 285,167 114,497 4. 170,67 
Garl Rep A l.. 21608 eetee EER eS SOS | Coke <April®).....02: | 68,808 61,942 1. 27,363 44.1 
Grand Trunk.... 1,427.181 1,240,311 I. 186,870 15.0| Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending April 16 
Gulf, Col. & S. F. 189,658 146,909 I 42,749 28.4) were 66,778 tons, and for the year to that date, 880,424 
illinvis Centra;: | tons, an increase of 507,317 tons as compared with the corre- 

Hl Div... -.. 570,318 496,243 I. 83.075 16.7) sponding period last year. 

So. Division.. . 349,723 324,567 25, L656 7.7) 4 sty : 

Ced. Fr.gM... 8/366 16864 D 8.438 50.2| The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week 

Duv.& 8.C.. .. 78,550 83.206 D 4656 5.5| ending April 9 was as follows : 

L,F.&8.0 222° 55,000 57.764 D. 2.764 47] Coal. Coke. Total.  _ 1886, 
Ind., Dec. & Spr.. 39,667 28,964 1 10,703 2.4) Line of road........... 180.078 87,363 267,441 143,201 
K. C., Ft. 8. & G.. 147,013 144 869 1 2,144 1.4 | From other lines..... - 77,509 1,942 79,451 85,311 
K. C., Spr. & M.. 11. 448 95,7-4 I 14,724 13.3 | —— —— 
K. C., Clint. & 8. 14,076 11,837 1 2,239 18.9] Total... ............ 257,587 89,305 346,892 228,512 
Keokuk & West.. 26 119 rg vt t 1,132 _ Year to April9 ....... 3.£50,460 1,234,661 4,785,121 3,851,039 
Lehigh & Hudson. 19.915 18.367 I. 1,548 ¥ ‘ te ag 
ian Ev. & St. L. 92.334 72.397 I 19437 26.6 Increase for the week, 118,880 tons, or 51.8 per cent.; in 
Louis. & Nash.... 1,813,445 1,104,9.0 I 208.495 18.8) Crease ior the year, 934,082 tons, or 24.2 per cent. 

Manhattan Elev.. 687,744 = : eaees - 8 = 

Marg... H. & W.. 35,400 29,68 5,71 9.2 , a 

Memphis & Chas. 127.948 15.171 T1877 11-0) ANNUAL REPORTS 

Minn. & N. W... 87,084 31,422 55,012 177.1} 

Miss. & Tenn .. 37,037 40,311 D aid 8.1 | Norfolk & Western. 

Mobile & Ohio... 89,463 166,152 23,313 14.0]... Q — - ; 

Nash. Chat. @ van a33 1871430 I. 58383 31.2 | This company owns a line from Norfolk, Va., to Bristol, 408 
Norfolk & West.. 296.700 246,924 I 49,776 20.4! miles: the City Point branch, 10 miles; the Saltville branch, 
Rich. & Danville: 370,060 392,514 D 22,514 5.7! 9.5 miles; the New River division, 105.5 miles; a total of 533 

a heer oy x or — e a.ak2 ja;j | Miles. with sidings of 96.4 — OILY. 

Patt. & A aye 78.527 D 12°327 157 The equipment consists ot 10: locomotives, 58 passenger 

West. N. C. Div 41-600 45.605 D 4003-87, Cats, 3,864 freight cars, 377 caboose and road cars. 

Wa 0. &W.. 8'5L0 7300 L 1200 164{! A comparative statement of the capital account for two 
St. Jo.& Gd.1.. 16,96 112}436 I. 24,527 218 | years is as follows: Mv 
Staten I'd R. T... 45,158 41,366 I 3,792 9.1 Liabilities. wry 
Texas Pacific..... 527,224 361,053 IL 166,171 45.9) 1886. 1885. 
Valley (Obio)..... 58,939 45,290 I 13,649 30.1} Capital stock, preferred......... - $18,000,000 $18.C00.000 
Wab., St. L. & P. 609,797 497,427 I. 112,870 22.5) Capital stock,common...— ........ 7,000,000 7,.00.000 
Wisconsiu Cent... 190,998 131,919 I 59,079 45.5) Funded debt.... .............2..6+- 18,196,600 17,309,600 

Min., S.C. & W. 49,046 21,377 1 27,669 120.2 | Car trusts: ...... 0c. .ceecceees eee 1,743,686 1,506. 424 

Wis & Minn... 83.623 17,495 I 66,128 377.8 | Accrued interests................. 338,915 306,365 

—————$ — ss —— ——- - — —- -—/ Bills payable.................... sae 227,620 

Total ........ $13,977,169 $11,629,364 I.$2,347,805 20.1) Accounts payable (current bal- = Hien 

Month of February : ls ee eee ee “tee — oa oae 
Atlanta & Charles. $113,739 ag D 2.00% oP | Surplus Of INCOME. .......----. +++ O95 aver 
Augusta & Knox. 17.807 15,0 zr. 2,806 7 | sce ere een aan Aa a hia gi - 
Ret & Potomac, HOs2H 94.208 I. 161230 172) Total liabilities........ ....... $45,639.088 $44,680,251 
*Camden & Atl... 25,894 22,935 I 2.869 12.5} Assets. 

Charles & Sav.... 53,764 50,577 I 3,187 62) Railroad property and franchises.. $38,937,753 $37,720,800 
en eae ee oe ee an eae «ae pai ROMMUR BROCK. ... or ceeseesccccsessees 1,946,325 2,999.292 
| a $321,642 $297,601 I $24,041 8.0 SS aE Bs eee 4h 1,743 686 1,206 Bat 

Month of January: Stocks and bonds owned... ........ 1,803,301 »758,92 
Wabash. “Rast of . | Materials and supplies.............. 232,333 124.424 

Ee $432,530 $414,880 I. $17,650 4.2 = receivable............. oe pean 

Two months to Feb. 28: uspense account. ... .. teres ee eee 79, 73, 
California South.. $240,629 $72,719 1. gies0i0 zene Account recgypble (current bal. __..., 570.893 

Net earnings . 128,640 12,522 I 136,118 929.4 ADCES).... - 200 e vee eeeeceeeee eee 500387 pth end 
Chi.. Bur. & Q.... 3,990,677 3,211,288 I. 779.490 28.2 Cash ... 2. .e..ee veeeeeeeen ee eve 260,357 _ 267,28 

Net earnings... 1,711.239 1,214,797 96,44: 8 | 7 SET EET nace, 
Den. @R G * te 142'275 127.59) L 14.686 11.) Total assets..... seteecerees om €45,650,067 $44.680,251 

Net earnings... 33,849 31,687 I 2,162 68), Thefunded debt includes $496,000 Norfolk & Petersburg 
Den. &R.G.... 1,097,938 832,650 I. 265,284 31.8) bonds; $1,544,100 Southside bonds; $2,045,500 Virginia & 
Ry ..: bt pe pry id : striae ie Tennessee bonds; $6,752,000 gencral mortgage bonds ; 

exican Central .. ~ 594,4: 4 So > \e 6 Tea . a a”: at ae 39 ° rs 

Necearnings.... _ 402.550 seaeie <1! > 37K 708- Sam) OA AW Rem, Bivns Seviiee Seats: Seto nae 
New. N. & M. Va.. 1,027,566 888,214 I 199,352 15.6, ment and extension mortgage bonds; $1,500,000 adjustmen 

Net earnings.... 254,321 237,329 I 16,992 7.4| mortgage; $525,000 convertible debenture and dividend 

Ches. & Ohio... 612,092 534,410 I 77,682 14.7 | scrip. 

Net earnings . se pbs] << = 4 peng 134 The earnings for the year were as follows : 
B, @6.8... 145,07 22,909 23,162 4 ‘ a 
oe = ie 20d T1700 95.3 | wretght. coco ceseeceee 82000827 $21IR190 T 452707 21% 
Ce | anaes Teen LY Soune ang | Paeemaers.......-...-.. 486,231 458.445 L. 27,786 6.0 
Heh Garniags. ee ee ee’ | Mailand express... .... 119,082 116,846 I. “2'286 1-9 
—_— —- ns “oa Pa ae . 2 

Total(gross).... $7,307,665 $5.727,868 1. $1,579,797 29.3 Miscellaneous.... ....... PO es cto 57,710 D. 2,092 3.6 

Total (uet)...... 2,962 908 1,937,741 L 1,025,167 51.4 | Wied 20) ter $3,252.056 $2.771,121 1. $480.945 17.3 

Three months to March 31 : Se ee er 1,960.99 1,649,292 1. 311,617 18.8 
Den. & R. G. W.. $1,668,722 $1,329,833 L $358.889 25.4 seaneeanhie sidind 
Lake 8. & M. So. 4,085,000 3.508.524 I. 576,473 16.4! Net earnings............ $1,291,147 $1,121,829 I. $169,318 15.0 

Net earnings... 1,415,000 1,296,144 I. 118,856 9.3 Gross earning per mile.. 6,101 5.424 667 12.3 

Four months to Feb 28: Net = -aylcee 2.422 2,200 222 10.0 

886-87. 1885-86. | Per cent of expenses.... 60.2 59.5 et 
Ft. Worth &D.C. $176,385 $127,291 I. $49,094 384 ‘visi att tee tin BAe ° 
Net earnings... 84°912 41.761 I. 42141 100.8 Pret eicpomlaa's> mq Us 
Siz months to March 31 : oJ Motive power.............- Dorn e nee cheatin tage ca come a 
v. ¥., C. & H. R $17,110,607 $14,218,202 1. $2,891,805 20.3| yaintenance of card... 0.200 174,716 

Eight months to Feb. 28: L SENG, WEE cc's coon cccccnccebec ss. cecsecsesvens 312,586 
Oregon KR. &N... $3,529,438 $3,755,630 D. $226,192 6.0 | General expemses:..... 2. cccccccesscecececceccee cones 139.055 

Net earnings... 1,431,170 i SR RM Oo shout!) “eakscsbicebeles ae¥ek (dutheteenenes 95,998 
Tol. & Ohio Cen.. 654,338 447,475 I. 205,863 47.1 | on teemnegiinee 

Net earnings.... 236,957 64,566 I 172,391 266.8 A cena. ids sakes Khe <Emanecaihte Sithins ots $1,960,909 

Year to Dec. 31: sees 2988 | The result of the year was as follows: 

le O50, + . 9 - 
Camden & Ath... $599,091 O08 2er |B: )-Entinee |: 6.97 Bi ee eee a ae sist thos ee: arb oo 
Net earnings.... 129.775 324,143 I. 5,632 4.5} lot ny tl J L wane an erg $1,007 348 ’ 
C., St. P,, M.& O. 6,153,267 Se ee eee ie yee: ye --—y ~~" -apheiareeenmabenlieaed 

Net earnings... ry nae Page 2. Rt | ore aa asa duscoest mee BEATS de ape Pr 91239 
Ches. & Ohio..... 4.056,04 2,361.235 1. 734, 21.8 | ; ~ ’ a 

Net earnings.... 1.118.840 895,424 I. 275,416 24.8 Total interest charges........... oo dath cJiwe 1,193,785 
Cot,H.Vy. &Tol. 2,361,408 2,311,003 L. 50,4 Aa 5 : ° 

Net earnings ... 966,169 977,306 D. 11,1387 1.1 — es ts yo ae dansesauten so ses™ state $131 664 
Cumb. Valley .... 733,708 699,393 .. 34,31, 5 ty aan 5 oi named inner waar te bles 

Net earnings... 196. 285 225,811 D. 29,526 13, 4 2 > 
Cin, N-O.& TP. 2,882 172 SOBLGAT 1. SOOCIS «7.4 | 9» MRR a on tet $204,671 

Net earnings... 1,128,292 1,064,811 I. 63,481, 62 | HeGuct extraor J 8 , F $6,107 
Denver & R.G.... 6,738,077 Sieees 7. Gancee 10.) | Caen ee ee Oreens 2 3 ube 

Net earnings .. 2.510.660 2,183.780 I. 320,880 14.9 = STON What cae Gates, Ge 72081 
Noifolk & West.. 3,252.05 277120 ¥.°° "480,880" 17:3) SOPeus..:---- Pr” Ta aaa oS a0 taal: a 

Net earnings.... 1,291,146 eee : go ye | Pad 
St. L., B. & T..... 1,594,213 ,542,879 I. 21,3: “a 7 ee 5S 

Net earnings. ... 836.800 875.564 D. 38.764 44 Net surplus Uec. 31. 18BB. .2. 2. kk ee ke eee bole $55,989 
West Jersey...... 1,352,458 1,286,012 I. 66,446 5.1) The traffic was as follows : 

" Net earnings... 503,274 476,627 I. 26,647 5.5) 1880. 88s, Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
apa °° eb 148 6en >> ie > = | Passengers carried..... 400,26 388,087 I. 11,762 2 

Total (gross)....$29.732,493 $27,148,399 I. $2,584,004 9.5! passenger miles........ 19,580,000 19,151.534 I. 424,466 22 

Total (vet)...... 10,985,933 10.038,954 I. 946.979 9.4 Tons freight carried... 1,555,887 . 79) I. 356.77 29.6 

* And bi . TORIES aon cccccepene 405,008,908 295 ,788,872 

And branches. 


The average rates received were, in cents : 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 1886. | 1885, Inc.orDec. P.«. 


part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 





Per passenger mile, rate .... 4.142 3.027 I. 0.095 a 

omitinryely ea ok ee te ib Gama 

The east-bound movement of flour, grain and provisions | per ton-mile,rate.........-- 0855 0.741 D. 0.086 122 
from Chicago last week shows a falling off of 12,234 tons as A SERIO 0.392 6443 D. 0.051 12.7 
compared with the previous week. The total was 30,147 oF lms. Rea os ,.e. 0.263 ©60.298 «=D. 0.035 «=: 11.6 


























